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Careful Irrigationists are Investigating Our 
New Water Balanced Pump—Then Buying It 


Krogh Pumps 


mean more water with less power. 
They are fitted with Ring Oiling 
Bearings. | Removable Bushings. 
They give the most satisfaction with 


the least attention. 


Krogh Motor Driven Pump 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue—Do It Now 


Krogh Manufacturing Co. 


147-59 Beale St., San Francisco 
Branch Sales Office at Los Angeles 
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Electricity Introduced 
Granite 


LECTRICITY is fast be- 
coming an important fac- 
tor in another big indus- 
try in the San Joaquin 
Valley. It is just being 
introduced on a large 
scale in the famous Raymond granite 
quarries in Madera County, and within 
the next few years it will perform a 
big service increasing the building 
stone output of this region. Its econ- 
omy as a motive power has been firmly 
established over steam, and as ex- 
peditiously as possible all the big 
quarrying interests are replacing their 
steam driven apparatus with motors. 
Immense contracts for granite for 
buildings in the state's largest cities, 
are before these companies, which 
necessitates the operation of their 
plants at full capacity for several years 
to come and the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation is now increas- 
ing its service to them. 

The granite quarries of Raymond are 
located a short distance from the town 
of that name, in the foothills of the 
lower Sierras in Madera County. They 
are in a country which is rich in gran- 
its. For a decade past granite has 
been quarried in the locality, and from 
these hills has come the material from 
which some of the grandest edifices in 
the State of California have been erec- 
ted. Court houses, libraries, hospitals, 
metropolitan hotels and business blocks 
throughout the state have been dug 
piece by piece from the famous gran- 
ite deposits of Madera, and among 
builders and architects Raymond gran- 
ite is a term for the uppermost class 
of building materials. 


in Famous Raymond 
Quarries 


The granite formation in the Sierras, 
from far above the Yosemite Valley 
to the southern extremity of the 
range, are known to all students of 
the state’s resources and frequenters 
of the mountains. It is an inexhaust- 
ible belt a half hundred miles in width 
and many times as long. Here the 
finest kind of granite for building pur- 
poses may be had and for many years 
past the quarrying industry has thrived 
at different points throughout the belt. 

Madera County, however, has been 
the location of the greatest of this ac- 
tivity, and for almost forty years past 
the hills in the vicinity of Raymond 
have seen the growth of a big industry. 

The landscape of this locality readily 
tells the story of a hidden wealth and 
the struggle that has been made to ob- 
tain it. Soon after gaining the foot- 
hills the granite hills, so characteristic 
of the country, are easily distinguish- 
able because of their peculiar rounded 
form and scanty vegetation. Here and 
there may be seen the wrecks of early 
day quarry operations, some of which 
were dismantled, and others abandoned 
and allowed to crumble away to com- 
plete ruin, while a railroad, connect- 
ing Raymond with the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Company, gives the 
picturesque hills another touch of com- 
mercialism. Granite can be seen at 
every angle of vision and at the base 
of great rolling hills of it, is the scene 
of the present quarrying operations. 

Two companies are at work, the 
Raymond Granite Company and the 
McGilvary Raymond Granite Com- 
pany. For thirty years past the for- 
mer company has been quarrying rock 
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Quarry on the McGilvary property. 


in these hills and has come into pos- 
session of hundreds and hundreds of 
acres of land. Its early activities were 
responsible for the building of the 
branch railroad and in honor of the 
founder of the company, Mr. F. E. 
Knowles, the station by that name, 
from which practically all of the gran- 
ite output of the valley is shipped, gets 
its name. Eight years ago in January 
the McGilvary Raymond Granite Com- 
pany entered the field and made the 
purchase of choice holdings not far dis- 
tant from the workings of the Ray- 
mond Granite Company. The McGil- 
vary interests have enjoyed a rapid de- 
velopment and although their holdings 
are very much smaller than those of 
the pioneer company, the deposits on 
the properties of each are so extensive 
that it is barely possible anyone of 
this generation will live to see an ap- 
preciable decrease in the supply. 

Both companies are quarrying and 
erecting their stone, and their indus- 
try has grown to be one of the big- 
gest in Madera County. Such big con- 


The immensity of the deposit ds shown by comparison with 
the size of the men at work in the quarry. But a pornos of the workings 
is shown in the photograp 


tracts as the City Hall of San Fran- 
cisco and the United States Sub- 
treasury are among those being worked 
on, while such buildings as the San 
Francisco Post Office, the Flood 
Building, the Emporium, and scores of 
other of equal magnitude have been 
erected by either one or the other of 
the two firms. 

The quarries are equipped with all 
the appliances known to the industry 
and now that electricity has been 
adopted the modernization of the 
plants is complete in every detail. 

For several years past the Raymond 
Granite Company has operated a local 
generating plant supplying a 250 D. C. 
system with power for air compressors, 
traveling cranes and hoists. The de- 
mand for more power, however, has 
been met with a contract with the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
and service is now being installed to 
supply about 300 horsepower. 

The McGilvary properties, since 
early in the spring when about twenty 
miles of 10,000 volt distribution line 
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Looking down the solid granite mountain to the cutting sheds of the Raymond Granite Company 


was built from the San Joaquin power 
house into the Raymond territory, have 
installed 400 horsepower and are now 
planning an additional installation oí 
200 horsepower. They are still oper- 
ating 325 horsepower steam and this 
will be replaced by electricity as soon 
as possible, it being the intention of 
the company to have a complete motor 
driven plant. 

The chief function of electricity in 
the quarries is to furnish the motive 
power for air compressing plants. The 
work of quarrying is done largely by 
compressed air drills, and after the 
granite blocks are removed from the 
pits into the cutting sheds they are 
trimmed and surfaced by compressed 
air machines. Electricity again is used 
In operating the traveling cranes in 
the cutting sheds, railroad and granite 
hoists, water pumps and for domestic 
purposes. 

Until about seven or eight years ago 
Practically all of the quarrying was 
done by hand. In those days about 
twenty-five men were required to do 


the work of about seven drills of the 
present time. 

The original generating plant of the 
Raymond Granite Company is com- 
posed of one 100 K. W. Crocker- 
Wheeler direct connected generator, 
and one 55 K. W. General Electric 
generator belted to an Ideal gas en- 
gine. The air compressors are of 110 
and 45 horsepower. The steam capac- 
ity consists of two 100 horsepower 
boilers with 175 horsepower held in re- 
serve. Besides the traveling cranes in 
the cutting sheds, which are operated 
by electricity, there is a 60 horsepower 
motor operating a railroad hoist, which 
brings the cars into the sheds for load- 
ing, the sheds being at an elevation 
considerably higher than the roadbed 
of the railroad. 

Vermont is the most famous state 
in the Union for the production of 
granite, and the output of its quarries 
is renowned the country over. The 
California quarries, while not so widely 
known, produce equally as good gran- 
ite and builders declare that the out- 
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put oí the workings in Madera County 
is proving to be just as good, if not 
better, for building purposes than the 
stone from the famous Barre deposits 
In the far eastern state. 

Granite is an unstratified rock, nor- 
mally consisting of three simple min- 
erals, feldspar, quartz and mica. For 
a long time, the universally accepted 
view, which is still the prevalent one, 
was that it is an “igneous” rock of a 
“plutonic” type. The difficulty has, 
however, to be encountered that it has 
not been seen in the process of for- 


to which gases entangled in lava or 
any such rock give rise. It is in favor 
of its igneous origin that it has in 
many places broken through ordinary 
sedimentary or metamorphic strata, 
sending veins through them in various 
directions. It rarely, however, over- 
tops or caps them, as if coming up 
molten through a crater it had. over- 
flowed them from above. This has 
given it the term “underlying” to dis- 
tinguish jt from the volcanic rocks 
called "overlying" rocks. It is oí all 
ages, some granite in the Alps having 


Electric motor drivin 
tion 


mation on the earth's surface. This 
has been met by the hypothesis that 
it originated beneath the surface and 
under high pressure, produced in most 
cases by earth, but in some instances 
by a weight of incumbent water. Like 
surface volcanic rocks, it has been fused 
and afterward cooled; but it does not, 
like them, comprehend tuffs and brec- 
cias but assumes a crystalline texture, 
destitute of pores, or cellular cavities 
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200 horsepower air compressor at the McGilvary plant. 
s just been completed alongside this compressor and motor 


A similar installa- 


broken up the strata during Tertiary 
times. Granite encloses fluid cavities, 
having in them water containing chlo- 
rides of potassium and sodium, with 
sulphates of potash, soda and lime. 
The methods of operation of the two 
quarries are different. The scene oí 
work of the Raymond Granite Com- 
pany is on the face of a huge hill of 
the granite. Instead of working down- 
ward, as is the customary method in 
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most quarries, the rock is peeled, so 
as to speak. The deposit at this point, 
can be likened to a huge onion, and 
the granite is taken off in strips, be- 
ginning at the top, much as the skin 
of an onion is peeled off. The blocks 
are marked off in desired sizes on the 
surface by the compressed air drills, 
and then are carefully split by means 
of two half rounds and a plug. To split 
the rock parallel to the surface, it is 
deep holed at whatever depth desired, 
and then shot with dynamite. It al- 
ways splits cleanly. The block is then 


tures are 340 feet in length and 60 
feet in width. Each is provided with 
a traveling electric crane and there are 
accommodations for the working of 600 
men. Compressed air operates the 
drills and surfacing machines. Pulling 
the air compressors, are 350 horse- 
power in electricity and 325 horse- 
power in steam, with more electricity 
to be added at an early date. Two 
25 horsepower motors operate the 
cranes and two motors of like capacity 
the hoists. The company has built a 
mile of railroad from Knowles switch 


Engine house of the Raymond Granite Company showing generators and switchboard of local plant 


removed from the quary by means of 
an inclined railroad and crane to the 
cutting sheds where it is finished as 
desired, either cut up into smaller 
blocks and finished in design or else 
rounded into pillars or columns as the 
case may be. 

The McGilvary Company is operat- 
ing in a pit from which their quarry- 
ing is hoisted into the cutting sheds. 
This company lays claim to the largest 
sheds west of Vermont. Their struc- 


to its plant and maintains its own 
switch engine for spotting and load- 
ing cars. 

At the present time there are more 
than 300 men employed on the two 
properties, but before the winter has 
passed this number will probably be 
doubled as both concerns are making 
arrangements to rush the work on the 
contracts under way. 

Practically all of the quarrymen and 
stone cutters are foreigners, being 
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either of Scotch or Italian nationality. 
They are all conscientious and com- 
petent workers and are well paid for 
their labors. They are strongly organ- 
ized and are paid according to scale, 
the cutters getting $5 a day and the 
quarrymen $3.50. The work of the 
cutter is the most strenuous and it 
may be called akin to deadly. He is 
working in a cloud of granite dust 
throughout the day, and even though 
the managements make every effort 
to protect him by the distribution of 
safety devices, he is generally adverse 
to using the same, preferring to go 
along at his trade in the same manner 
he learned it. Under these conditions 
the average life of the cutter is nat- 


working force immediately aíter the 
first of the year, the McGilvary Com- 
pany has just completed the erection 
of another large two-story bunk house 
and a two-story club and rooming 
house. The first floor of the last 
named building will be devoted to the 
use of the men while off duty. Read- 
ing and writing tables will be pro- 
vided, there will be pool and billiard 
tables, and a comfortable room to 
lounge in. A. B. C. McGilvary, who 
with his father and brothers, J. D. 
McGilvary, J. D. McGilvary, Jr. and 
H. S. McGilvary, control the company, 
together with other building stone pro- 
ducing and erecting concerns doing 
business in the state, is in charge of 


Headquarters at the McGilvary property, showing the type of quarters provided for the laborers 


urally a short one. They hardly ever 
last more than twenty years at the 
business and then about sixty per cent 
fall victim to tuberculosis. 

Both companies maintain excellent 
quarters for their men. The bunk 
houses are large and airy and are 
models of sanitation and cleanliness. 
The Raymond Granite Company, for 
years past, has maintained a ranch in 
connection with the quarry, and under 
the skillful management of Superin- 
tendent Batchelder, the employees 
have fared in high class manner. The 
company maintains a dairy, kills its 
hogs and cattle and conducts a big 
commissary store. 

To provide for a big increase in the 


the works and has been exercising his 
personal supervision over the field op- 
erations for several years past. 

The amount of business the two 
firms do runs well above the million 
dolar mark every year. It is under- 
stood that the McGilvary Company has 
contracts under obligation amounting 
to $1,600,000 which must be completed 
before one year and a half. The Ray- 
mond Granite Company likewise is en- 
joying a big run of business and is 
working extra shifts in order to keep 
abreast of the demand. 

It is estimated that the companies 
separately spend between $30,000 and 
$40,000 monthly on salaries, bringing 
the annual payroll close to the $750,000 
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mark. Wages are paid entirely in cash, 
and shipment of coin is made regu- 
larly by express to meet the regular 
pay days. 


According to the report of the min- 
eral production of the State of Califor- 
nia for 1912, compiled by the Califor- 
nia State Mining Bureau, under the 
direction of F. McN. Hamilton, State 
Mineralogist, the total granite produc- 
tion oí the state for that year was 
$362,975, which was an increase of 
$7,233 over the previous year. Accord- 
ing to this report twelve counties of 
the state actively participated in gran- 
ite production, they being Fresno, 
Humboldt, Inyo, Madera, Nevada, 
Placer, Plumas, Riverside, San Bernar- 


dino, San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
Sonoma. 

The total production is classified as 
follows: Building stones, 67,436 cubic 
feet, valued at $108,025; monumental, 
67,382 cubic feet, valued at $94,563; 
curbing, 135,906 cubic feet, valued at 
$76,477; unclassified, 141,588 cubic 
feet, valued at $83,910. 

According to the report Madera 
County leads in the production of mon- 
umental stone, while both Placer 
County and San Bernardino County 
surpassed it in the output of building 
stone. Since, however, the Madera 
County quarries have obtained some 
big contracts and the output of this 
county for 1913 and 1914 promises to 
eclipse the past records of any county. 
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Accidental Discovery Introduces Cotton Raising in the 
Upper Sacramento Valley 


By mere chance it has been discov- 
ered that cotton can be grown success- 
fully in northern California perhaps as 
well as in the Imperial Valley. 

To John Curran, an employee of the 
Southern Pacific Company, goes the 
credit of the discovery that has already 
prompted northern agriculturalists to 
further the experiment. Curran has 
charge of the railroad pumping station 
at Roseville, which is about 107 miles 
from San Francisco. <A car of cotton 
from the south was sidetracked near 
Roseville, when Curran, happening 
along, picked up a handful of seed from 
curiosity. Curran is a man with a 
hobby, if so it may be called. He 
wants to settle on a farm some day and 
be a producer; that’s what he is saving 
for. And while he is working and sav- 
ing he is utilizing all the available 
space about the station for garden pur- 
poses. 

He decided to experiment with the 
cotton seed and was surprised later 


when he noted how it flourished. The 
plants grew and grew and the bolls 
popped wide open. Just now the cot- 
ton is so heavy that the vines are bend- 
ing under their weight. 

Ranchers and others heard of his 
success and have already contracted 
for seed. As a result, northern Cali- 
fornia may get a comparatively big 
crop next season for the Southern 
Pacific has offered to co-operate with 
the growers in every manner possible 
to insure a good growth. It is only 
four years ago that the cotton crop of 
Imperial Valley was but one hundred 
bales. This year it is one hundred 
thousand bales; and next year will be 
even larger. 

Cotton has been successfully grown 
as an experiment in many localities in 
the San Joaquin Valley and there is 
every reason to believe that if farmers 
will but give their attention to this in- 
dustry a highly profitable business can 
be built up. 
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Olive Growing a Profitable Industry in San 
Joaquin Valley—Cost of Beginning 


a HE Terra Bella News re- 
N cently published a very 
comprehensive article 
dealing with the olive in- 
dustry in that district, and 
as the conditions in other 
parts of the San Joaquin Valley where 
the olive will prosper are practically 
the same as at Terra Bella, the es- 
timates and results attributed to Tulare 
County can be safely applied elsewhere. 
The olive industry, in the opinion of 
this magazine, is destined to become 
one of the most important horticultural 
industries in the southern part of the 
San Joaquin Valley. There is a great 
acreage that is ideally located for olive 
growing, and many orchardists are 
finding that it is more to their advan- 
tage to plant olives than a number of 
other varieties of fruit that are now 
being grown. The article above re- 
ferred to 1s as follows: 

That the olive industry of California 
will develop within a few years into 
one of the largest and most profitable 
horticultural investments in the state 
has for some time been apparent to 
those persons who have followed the 
trend of supply and demand and are 
conversant with the rapidly increasing 
popularity of the pickled ripe olives as 
a food product in all sections of the 
United States. Although it will be 
several weeks yet before the current 
season’s crop is harvested, and on the 
market, the picklers are crowded with 
orders and assert that the supply is 
certain to fall far short of the demand, 
and this despite the fact that the crop 
is very much larger this year than last. 

Ten years ago ripe olives in the east- 
ern market were practically unknown. 
Today the supply does not meet the 
demand. On account of the limited 
supply many packers make no effort 
to put up fancy goods, but pickle the 
orchard run of olive, without grading. 

Encouraged by the increasing de- 


Google 


mand for olives, and the attendant in- 
crease in price of the fruit at the 
groves, horticulturists in the olive 
growing section of the state, from the 
Imperial Valley on the south to the 
Sacramento Valley on the north, are 
preparing to largely increase the area 
devoted to their growth. Planting in 
Butte County is increasing, and non- 
resident owners are finding that the 
olive orchard does not take the close 
attention that some other trees require. 
A number of the faculty of the univer- 
sities of Nevada and California have 
joined in an association, and last spring 
put out a considerable acreage at Oro- 
ville, and will increase the planting 
next spring. Other parties from Fresno 
and Berkeley are also interested in 
putting out orchards at Oroville. Bert 
Meek, a prominent horticulturist of the 
Oroville section, is authority for the 
statement that Chicago people will 
plant 200 acres to olives in the Table 
Mountain section of that district. 

A recent report from Brawley states 
that Gifford & Co., of San Diego, will 
largely increase the size of their olive 
groves in the Imperial Valley next 
spring, and that other horticulturists 
in that section will follow suit. 

A number of small olive groves were 
put out around Terra Bella last spring, 
and the number will be materially in- 
creased next spring. Parties from the 
south are now figuring on putting out 
40 acres, and very recently Leslie 
Nuckolls, of McKittrick, who has a 
tract near the Stong orange orchard, 
was here looking over the conditions 
and is contemplating putting in olives 
next season. Frank K. Bradford, who 
put out ten acres here last spring, says 
he considers this a favored section for 
the olive. Ilis trees made a good 
growth this season. 

Olive growing in this section 1s not 
an experiment as there are some groves 
of old trees, and olives have been 
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grown around Lindsay, Dinuba and 
Plano for some years, and the returns 
have been good. As far as natural 
conditions go this section is well fav- 
ored. The fruit grows to a larger size 
here than in some sections of the state, 
the soil is suitable, and the water prob- 
lem is easily solved. The climatic con- 
dition here is such as to prevent the 
damage done by scale in iess favored 
sections. 

When one is contemplating planting 
an orchard the two first questions to 
which answers are sought are “what is 
the cost?” and “what are the returns?” 
The first question, so far as this dis- 
trict 1s concerned, is easily answered, 
the other cannot be so definitely an- 
swered on account of the changing 
price of the olive market and the varia- 
tion of yield in the different seasons. 
Enough is known, however, to make 
it certain that good profits will accrue 
to any one putting out orchards in a 
proper manner at this time. 

The first cost is the price of the land, 
which has a fixed value and 1s easily 
determined. The other items of ex- 
pense will depend somewhat on the 
kind of work done and the kind of 
trees planted. Good olive land around 
Terra Bella can be had at $100 per 
acre, and if under a pumping plant the 
price will be around $150 per acre. 
Some especially choice, or more favor- 
ably situated tracts, will cost a little 
more. After securing the land the first 
thing to do is to grade it, if this work 
is necessary, and then put in the pipe 
line. It 1s self-evident that ít will cost 
less to grade some lands than others, 
and the difference in this expense 1s 
often reflected in the original price of 
the land. A safe estimate on the or- 
dinary tract in this district may be set 
down as $15 an acre, although there 
is much land that would not require 
this amount of work, and of course 
some that would require more. Fifteen 
dollars, though, can be safely taken as 
an average cost on land, the purchase 
price of which is $100 per acre. 

The cost of the pipe line will depend 
largely upon the topography of the 
land. If it has but one or two even 
slopes it will be an easy matter to cover 
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it with the water, but if there are more 
slopes it will require more lines, and 
consequently more expense. A little 
will depend on the position of the 
pumping plant as to just how long the 
line will have to be, but it is fair to 
estimate that a ten acre tract under 
average conditions can be piped for 
$25 per acre. 

The next item to be considered is 
the cost of trees, and expense of pre- 
paring the ground and planting them. 
For next season, and probably for a 
number of seasons following, the cost 
of the trees will be a little more than 
usual on account of the limited supply, 
and the increased demand for them. 
At this time trees can be contracted 
at from 90 cents to $1.40 each, accord- 
ing to the size and condition of the 
trees and the quantity purchased. In 
order to be safe in the estimate a price 
of about $1.25 each should be figured, 
and they can be had for this price if 
contracted in advance. If bought from 
a reliable nurseryman this price will 
insure good stock. 

The cost of preparing the land and 
planting the trees will depend almost 
entirely on how well the work is done. 
It is possible to put out the trees at 
small cost, and many put out orchards 
at the lowest cost possible, but it 1s 
a better plan to do a more thorough 
job at the start, and give the new 
orchard all the advantage possible. It 
will cost more at first, but in a few 
years the growth of the trees will tes- 
tify that the expense was amply jus- 
tified. Trees can be planted for ten 
cents each, which includes preparing 
the ground, but it is far better to more 
thoroughly work the ground and dig 
or blast a larger hole. This gives the 
young tree a decided advantage. It is 
considered good practice to blast holes, 
no matter how loose the soil may be, 
for this method cracks the soil to a 
considerable depth, giving the roots op- 
portunity to penetrate deeply. Trees 
planted by this method nearly always 
make a rapid growth, and develop a 
strong root system. "The holes can be 
blasted and prepared for planting and 
the tree set for 25 cents each. This 
is a liberal estimate and will cover all 
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the expense of a first-class job. If it 
is desired to dig the holes this can be 
done, and holes four feet deep by four 
feet across can be dug for this price 
if the soil works easily. In blasting 
it is the usual practice to auger down 
four feet and explode a half pound 
stick of powder. This breaks the soil 
to a depth of seven or eight feet. In 
some instances it may be necessary to 
shoot a hole the second time, but this 
work will not add to the first estimate 
of cost, as it was considered in mak- 
ing the figures. Olive trees are or- 
dinarily planted 33 feet apart, or about 
48 to the acre. The cost for ten acres 
then would be about $600 for trees and 
$120 for planting them, or a total cost 
of $720. 


Next to be considered is the cost of 
water and taking care of the orchard. 
It has not been the practice to give 
an olive orchard the attention that is 
given to some other kinds of trees, par- 
ticularly oranges, but the olive tree, to 
produce the best results, should have 
the same care as the orange, but with 
less irrigation. The cost of the water 
offers a wide range for estimate, and 
depends upon the depth it must be 
pumped, the size of the plant and the 
cost of power. Ordinarily an estimate 
of $7 an acre should be fairly accurate, 
although under some conditions the 
cost will be more. The cost of car- 
ing for the grove will be $300 for ten 
acres each year. This price insures 
the same care as given to the orange 
groves. 


Olive trees come into bearing as a 
usual rule at the age of five years from 
planting, and are in full bearing at 
seven or eight years. But with more 
care they will produce before the fifth 
year, and there is a three-year grove 
at Exeter this year that is carrying a 
heavy crop. After coming into bear- 
ing they can be reckoned with as a 
source of permanent income, as the 
trees grow large and live to a great 
age, producing a crop every year. 

The estimate then of the cost of put- 
ting out a ten-acre grove in the Terra 
Bella district and caring for it for four 
full years is as follows: 


10 acres with water .. 
Grading saspringta Eense 150 


Piping for irrigation ... 250 
480 trees at $1.25 each.. 600 
Cost of planting ....... 120 


Cost of pumping 4 years 280 
Care of trees 4 years ... 1200 


Total: teeters ias $4100 

This estimate does not take any ac- 
count of the work that might be done 
by a resident owner, but is what it 
would cost if all the labor was hired, 
nor does it take into consideration the 
crops that can be grown on the same 
ground while the trees are yet small. 
If it is desired to use the ground for 
some other crop then the item of care 
of $1200 for four years can be stricken 
from the estimate, for it is probable 
that sufficient crops can be grown.be- 
tween the trees to more than pay this 
cost, in fact there should be a consid- 
erable profit. There are numerous 
crops that can be planted between the 
trees, such as beans, melons, tomatoes, 
etc. There is also another way to use 
the land between the olive trees until 
such time as they require all the space 
allotted to them, and that is to plant 
some deciduous trees. On the Brad- 
ford place at Terra Bella last spring 
the olive trees were set 33 feet apart, 
and between them were set tragedy 
prunes. These will come into bearing 
earlier than the olives, and will have 
paid for themselves a number of times 
before they must be taken out. This 
is also a favored section for peaches, 
and these trees can be planted between 
the olive trees to good advantage as 
there is always a market for the fruit, 
and the new cannery here will furnish 
a nearby market for them. 

It is difficult to estimate the total 
than can be derived from an olive or- 
chard as the increasing demand for 
olives and olive oil is likely to cause 
the price to advance within the next 
few years. The industry 1s assuming 
large proportions. The value of the 
olive oil alone imported into this coun- 
try last year amounted to over six 
and a half million dollars, being for 
over six hundred thousand gallons of 
oil for mechanical purposes, and nearly 
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five million gallons of salad oil. Im- 
mense quantities of olives are also im- 
ported, with the demand for oil and 
pickled olives, both ripe and green, in- 
creasing. 

A full bearing olive orchard will pro- 
duce on the average two and a half 
tons per acre, although those orchards 
that receive special care will produce 
much more. There are trees in Tulare 
County that produce 400 pounds to 
the tree. In years past pickling olives 
have brought from $85 to $100 per 
ton, and some as high as $120; oil 
olives, generally the smaller berries, 
from $36 to $60. Many growers to get 
around the fluctuations, contracted 
their olives for $50 a ton on the trees, 
and about $15 more if they pick the 
fruit themselves. Prices now are con- 
siderably higher, and growers who 
have good varieties are getting from 
$100 to $126 a ton, and some ten-year 
contracts have been made at $125 a 
ton. One man last season sold his crop 
at $175 a ton, and the man who bought 


it, after pickling the product, netted 
himself $575 a ton. 

A fair estimate of the returns from 
a grove seven years old is two and a 
half tons per acre, and these should 
sell for not less than $100 per ton, or 
a total of $2500 each year for the olives 
on this low estimate. The indications 
are that olives will within a few years . 
be selling at $150 a ton instead of $100. 
The trees also will produce more than 
the estimate of two and a half tons as 
they get older, and in fact many of 
them will produce more at the age 
given. There are groves in this county 
now that are paying from $500 to $800 
per acre. From the fourth to the sixth 
year it is fair to assume that the re- 
turns will average half the estimate of 
the mature grove, or $1250 a year. 

With the favorable conditions here 
for olive growing, the comparative low 
price of the lands, and the prospects for 
on increasing market, Terra Bella and 
other sections of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley offer exceptional opportunities. 


1913 Grape Crop Brings 
More Than $3,000,000 


The 1913 crop of Emperors and Mal- 
agas was worth over $3,000,000 to the 
grape growers of Fresno, Tulare and 
Kings counties. During the season 
2293 cars of grapes were shipped to 
eastern markets from Fresno County 
and 362 cars from Tulare and Kings 
counties, making a total of 2655 cars 
from this district. These shipments 
are considerably smaller than last year. 
The growers of Fresno County re- 
ceived about $2,751,600 for their ship- 
ments, while from Tulare and Kings 
were shipped carloads totaling about 
$434,000. The average price per car 
of grapes was about $1200 and the 
margin to growers is practically $700 
a car. With this basis the farmers of 
this section cleared about $1,858,500 on 
the 1913 crop. 


Experiment Seeds Are 
To Be Furnished Free 


Seeds of every sort, especially those 
of high grade specimens from France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy and the other 
European countries, and also from the 
Orient, have been secured by the 
Fresno County Exposition Commission 
for distribution to the people in this 
county who desire to try them out. 

Manager Frank V. Dunham states 
that he has already received many ap- 
plications for these seeds from parties 
who are willing to grow specimens for 
the exhibit at the Panma-Pacific Ex- 
position. 

The seeds are being supplied free of 
charge to applicants for the purpose of 
finding out what the various parts of 
Fresno County can produce, as prac- 
tically all kinds of plants and vege- 
tables can be grown here. 
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The original Midway substation, showin typo of construction used in the oilfields. 
y the addition of out-door type of transformers 


has recently been enlarged 


The substation 


Growth of the 60,000 Volt Transmission Lines 
to Form the Present Loop System 


By J. E. BURGESS, Superintendent of Construction 


In the year 1910, when the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Company 
added to its northern properties the 
Bakersfield, Kern River and West 
Side Oilfields districts, then and there 
the prevalent 30,000 volt system of 
transmission outgrew itself. In order 
to tie these new points together, a 
higher transmission voltage became 
necessary, and steps were at once 
taken to build such a line. Sixty thou- 
sand was the transmission voltage 
selected, and the line skirting the west 
side of Tulare Lake, by way of the 
Midway Oilfields from Copper Mine to 
Bakersfield—now known as the West 
60—was constructed, early in 1911. 
Along with the building of this line, 
transforming stations were designed 
and constructed at the same time. 
The San Joaquin power house, then 
under construction, was provided with 
transformers capable of furnishing 
either 30,000 or 60,000 volts. This, of 
course, was necessary in order to pro- 
vide a means of making the change 


from 30,000 to the higher transmission 
voltage, without interruption to the 
service. 

Immediately upon completion of the 
“West 60” line, it was desired to “heat 
it up,” thus tying the northern and 
southern districts together. In order 
to do this, some little scheming was 
necessary, inasmuch as the main trunk 
power house lines from the Copper 
Mine to the power house were not yet 
remodeled to admit of 60,000 volt op- 
eration. Until such a time, it was nec- 
essary to operate the power house 
transformers connected for 30,000 feed- 
ing the trunk lines to the Copper Mine 
station. Then, too, at this stage of 
the game, the Copper Mine and Hen- 
rietta stations were not sufficiently 
near finished to allow of permanent 
connections. Therefore the following 
scheme was followed out: Six 500 K. 
V. A. station transformers at the Cop- 
per Mine were connected to the 30,000 
volt power house lines—out in the 
yard, in the position in which they 
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were unloaded—stepping the voltage 
from 30,000 to 60,000 volts, with which 
to feed the Bakersfield West 60 line. 
The Henrietta transformers were also 
temporarily connected, in order to 
switch the Coalinga 30,000 volt load 
off the 30,000 volt system onto the 
60,000 volt system at Henrietta station. 

In this manner these stations op- 
erated until late in the fall of 1911, and 
for fear of wet weather setting in, it 
became one of my tasks to move these 
transformers, nine 500’s in all, inside 
the completed stations, and do this 
with as little interruption to service 
as possible. By this time, the 60,000 
volt line to Bakersfield was operating 
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being fed direct from the power house, 
permanent switching arrangements 
having been completed at the Copper 
Mine. 

It had been originally planned to 
build not only the “West 60,” but also 
to build a similar line—now known as 
the “East 60"—down the east side of 
the valley, which, together with the 
“West 60,” forms an immense loop. 

This loop, or ring system, has many 
advantages when considered from an 
operating standpoint, as with the loop 
cut into several sections, it is possible 
to cut out any section for repair pur- 
poses without injury to service on the 
balance of the system. 


The new 60,000 volt switching station at Strathmore, showing aerial construction, substation 
and home of operator in the rear 


successfully, with this important ob- 
ection, however, that the transformer 
‘apacity at the Copper Mine was so 
imited that very little load current 
ould be sent to the southern districts. 
The next step was to rebuild the 
0,000 K. V. lines between the Copper 
Aine and the power house for 60,000 
olts, so that the entire transforming 
apacity at the power house (16,000 
<. V. A.) would be available. This 
vas accordingly done, early in 1912, 
he Copper Mine transformers now 
seing turned into step-down trans- 
ormers, so connected as to feed the 
0,000 volt system prevalent in the 
1orthern division, the “West 60" line 


The early completion of the “East 
60" was made necessary, due to the 
fact that an interruption on the “West 
60" separated the northern and south- 
ern divisions until repairs could be 
made on the same, and this, of course, 
meant that the Bakersfield end had to 
handle their load on the steam plant. 
This fact may not be fully appreciated 
by the general public, for as long as 
their individual motors continued to 
turn and their lights to burn "they 
should worry," but from the operating 
standpoint this is what happened: The 
northern division may be carrying the 
greater portion of the load, when sud- 
denly trouble develops on this “West 
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60,” and immediately the two divisions 
are separated, sometimes by a com- 
plete shutdown. Then it’s up to the 
operators in the Bakersfield steam 
plant to put such fires under their 
boilers as will enable the engineer and 
switchboard attendant on shift to “pick 
up” their entire load at once. The 
power plants on the northern division 
have likewise to adjust their machin- 
ery to suit these new conditions. Thus, 
a large block of load may be thrown 
to one end or the other of the system, 
without any notice whatever. 

The completion of the “East 60” sim- 
plifies such cases of trouble as that 
cited above, in that we still have an- 
other tie between the north and south 
ends when either of the main lines 
fail, and therefore such rapid and un- 
expected shiftings of large blocks of 
load are almost entirely avoided. Such 
is the importance of the “East 60,” but 
this is not all. 

By the time the construction of the 
line was fairly well under way, we 
found the districts of Kings River, 
Reedley, Stone Corral and surrounding 
country fast becoming so heavily 
loaded that the old 30,000 volt lines 
and stations would soon prove to be 
inadequate. To correct this, new 
transforming stations at Kings River, 
Reedley and Stone Corral were built 
and cut into service as fast as they 
were completed, thus loading up the 
new 60,00 volt line and stations and 
relieving the old 30,000 volt system. 
By the end of 1912 all of the east side 
of the valley was being fed off the new 
line and stations, but “the loop” was 
not yet closed. 

The Bakersfield division had built a 
portion of the “East 60,” as far north 
as Famosa. The Famosa load, by the 
way, had not built up so very fast at 
first, and rather than build the Famosa 
transforming station at that time, the 
section was for a time supplied over 
the “East 60” line, using the line as 
a 10,000 volt distributing line. 

There still remained that section of 
line between Strathmore on the north 
and Famosa on the south to build, and 
all the time the need of it was becom- 
ing more pronounced. Orders were 
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therefore issued—in May, 1913—to 
close the loop and close it quickly, but 
to do this several items other than 
building forty miles of 60,00 volt line 
had to be considered. 

The Famosa transforming station 
had, in the meantime, been built, sup- 
posedly with sufficient transformer 
capacity for all immediate needs. 
About this time the new business de- 
partment "got busy," and piled load 
on this station so fast that by the time 
everything was in readiness to "cut 
in" and transmit out of Bakersfield 
with 60,000 volts instead of 10,000 
volts, we found that our new Famosa 
station would be overloaded nearly 100 
per cent. The actual “cut in" of this 
station was therefore postponed, and 
attention given to increasing its trans- 
forming capacity to double the original 
amount. This work was carried to 
completion, and the station “cut in" 


A section of the 60,000 volt transmission line, 
showing typ¢ of high tension con- 
struction employed 


permanently as the last gap of the 
"East 60" line was being built. 

On the Fresno end, our attentions 
were at the same time directed to 
building a 60,000 volt switching station 
at Strathmore. This Strathmore 60,000 
volt switching station, due to its par- 
ticular location with reference to the 
entire 60,000 volt loop, had to be de- 
signed along different lines from our 
standard 60,000 outdoor type of trans- 
forming station. Strathmore must of 
necessity be a 60,000 volt switching 
station, built to accommodate the north 
and south ends of the "East 60," the 
incoming Tule River 60,000 volt line, 
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the outgoing 60,000 K. V. line supply- 
ing the Tulare County Power Com- 
pany, and the proposed line to Hen- 
rietta. Further than this, it was 
deemed advisable to make this switch- 
ing as flexible as possible and at the 
same time arrange it so that any line 
could be synchronized with any other 
line at this point. 

The arrangement agreed upon con- 
sists of two 60,000 volt busses, an out- 
door bus and an indoor bus. All lines 
come on the indoor bus through Kel- 
man 60,000 volt oil circuit breakers, 
the outdoor bus being tapped through 
pole top 60,000 volt air switches. This 
arrangement admits of any or all lines 
being connected to either the indoor 
or outdoor bus, as conditions warrant, 
thus making it possible to pass the 
current outside the station by means 
of the bus rack, leaving all oil circuit 
breakers out of circuit entirely, to ad- 
mit of inspection or repairs.. Voltage 
transformers of the outdoor type are 
connected respectively to each bus, and 
synchronizing. connections made so 
that any line, by being switched onto 
the outdoor bus, can be synchronized 
through its respective oil switch with 
the indoor bus. 

The protection offered at this sta- 
tion is similar to that provided at the 
other 60,000 volt stations. Grounding 
switches are mounted on the ends of 
all incoming lines, so that station at- 
tendant can effectively ground any line 
on which repairs are being made. 
Electrically, the station and lines are 
protected by 60,000 volt General Elec- 


tric aluminum cell lightning arresters. 
These arresters are connected on to 
one end of the outdoor bus, making 
it possible to “kill” the arresters en- 
tirely by clearing the outdoor bus. 
These arresters are shown in the fore- 
ground of the accompanying picture. 

The attendant’s needs have been 
carefully considered at this station, as 
at all others on the system. He is pro- 
vided with a cottage that compares 
favorably with city residences. It is 
well finished, electric lighted, and 
plumbed throughout for hot and cold 
water. Mr. Orr, the present station 
attendant, is bent upon making Strath- 
more one of the beauty spots of. the 
system. This he will be able to do, 
as the property has a small electric 
pumping plant installed, which will 
furnish ample water for irrigating gar- 
den and flowers. 

The private telephone connections 
are similar to those at other stations 
on this system, and by this means the 
attendant is in direct communication 
with the entire system. 

It has been my aim to outline the 
growth of our new 60,000 volt lines 
and stations in the order in which they 
were built and connected to the sys- 
tem. The rapid increase in load is the 
one thing that determined where first 
to put forth our efforts. From 1910 
until the present date the question has 
been what to do to relieve this or that 
particular station or line of overload. 
"Let the good work continue” is the 
slogan of all full-fledged San Joaquin 
employees. 


Two important switching stations—Copper Mine on the left air à Stone Corral on right 
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Government Agricultural Experts Study New 
Alfalfa Varieties for Arid Lands 


g. ZRS ROBABLY the largest 
Zs number of distinct species 
< 


and forms of alfalfa ever 
brought together in one 
collection has been gath- 
ered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, for the pur- 


pose of studying their behavior under. 


conditions and, eventually, breeding 
improved varieties. A special effort 
will be made to breed varieties espec- 
ially adapted for pasturage and the 
varieties adapted to those sections of 
the United States where alfalfa has 
hitherto not been very successfully 
grown. 

Dr. B. T. Galloway, while abroad 
last year, discovered a large number of 
alfalfas in flower, many of which 
looked promising, none of which he had 
seen in the United States. Later in 
the summer, seeds of all these plants 
were collected by George A. Oliver, 
chiefly in northern Africa. Most of 
them were found in abandoned patches 
of exceedingly poor soil at one time 
cultivated by Arabs. The manner of 
their occurrence suggested that they 
are introduced rather than native 
species. Whatever their origin, more 
species and forms of alfalfa occur in 
northern Africa than have been re- 
ported in any other region of the world. 

Most of these forms have never been 
tried on American farms. Some of the 
plants from which seeds were imported 
are puzzles in a botanical classification. 
Among the number there are tall, 
strictly upright forms with glutinous 
hairs and large yellow flowers. 


Some again have falcate pods studded 
with glandular hairs. Some of these 
plants have more seeds to the individ- 
ual than any hitherto recorded. Seed- 
lings from all these plants, including 
forty-nine forms, are now growing at 
Washington and they will be used 
shortly on a small scale for testing, so 


Others . 
of this class have bluish green flowers. 
eight inches. 


that a study can be made of them as 
a basis for future hybridizing. 

A plant which seems to be nearest 
Medicago sativa gactula was found a 
few miles west of Algiers. This plant 
has longer rhizomes, or root stocks, 
than any other wild alfalfa. This plant 
is now being studied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Rhizomes, or 
stems of root-like appearance prostrate 
on or under the ground, developed on 
a specimen brought to Washington, 
are over three feet six inches in length. 
The apex often sends out herbaceous 
stems, flowering stalks, and leaves, 
while the main part of the rhizome 
sends out rootlets. One plant observed 
covered an area of fully nine square 
feet. The rooted growths of the pre- 
vious season were easily traced to the 
mother plant, which was evidently lit- 
tle more than a one-year-old seeding. 
In the case of older plants it was dii- 
ficult to disentangle the rhizome 
growths. This plant has purplish yel- 
low flowers and glandular hairy pods. 
Its nature seems to fit it for growth 
in arid regions, especially in sandy soils 
or in those not liable to become hard. 
There is a possibility that this plant 
may be found to endure considerable 
cold, as the rhizomes are very deep in 
the soil. 

Mr. Frank N. Meyer has been very 
successful in securing seeds and plants 
of rare alfalfas, some of which show 
rhizome development far in excess of 
any of our cultivated forms, with the 


. exception of Medicago sative gastula. 


These alfalfas show a variation in 
height from a few inches to five feet 
The plants vary widely 
In their underground. characters, in 
that some from very cold regions have 
exceedingly long taproots which evi- 
dently do not branch until they are 
several feet in the ground. Another 
very hardy form does not produce a 
taproot, but has branching type of root. 
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All these plants have been used in 
crossing with diverse strains, such as 
the Grimms, Turkestans, and others. 

Between the two extremes in height, 
forms characterized by other differ- 
ences are found, such as semi-prostrate 
and decumbent forms, some with hairy 
pods perfectly straight, others sickle- 
shaped, some with smooth pods, some 
black, others browns, and some of 
them even with glandular pubescence. 
In the foliage there are quite as many 
variations; broad, narrow, flabby, hard, 
dark green to bluish green, some with 
a great profusion of flowers, others 
with but few, and all of them shy seed- 
ers, possibly on account of a seemingly 
meager supply of pollen grains. The 
pods of most of them shatter badly, 
but Mr. Meyer has found a strain in 
Siberia which does not shatter. 

Among the numerous consignments 
consisting of several species and 
varieties of alfalfa received in recent 
years by the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction a few of the 
plants gave decided promise as par- 
ents of new strains for pasturage pur- 
poses. . 

These alfalfas have been under ob- 
servation for three seasons. They are 
natives of the Crimea and the Cau- 
casus. Their principal claim to atten- 
tion 1s their ability to bury the resting 
buds of the rhizomes several inches 
under the soil, which not only insures 
a crop of branches for the following 
season by reason of considerable pro- 
tection from low temperatures, but 
also prevents the destruction of the 
plants by browsing animals. Among 
the new plants there is considerable 
diversity in habit of growth. Some of 
them are quite prostrate, never attain- 
ing a height over six inches. Some 
of these, however, give a fairly large 
quantity of forage, but on account of 
their prostrate natures cannot very well 
be converted into dry fodder. Some 
of the forms have bluish purple flow- 
ers and very small, dark colored, 
twisted pods. Otwar forms are be- 
tween the last named and the semi- 
upright forms of Medicago falcata. 
None of them is of strictly upright 
growth to such an extent that it could 
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be’ harvested by ordinary methods. 
Even in their present conditions, some 
of these prostrate forms are fairly well 
adapted to grazing purposes and in 
this capacity they would probably ex- 
cel all other low-growing legumes. 
However, there are some which are 
quite prostrate and which do not have 
rooting rhizomes and some which are 
without rhizomes of any description. 

During the summer of 1910 the best 
of these prostrate plants, which were 
well provided with deeply set rhizomes, 
were crossed with forms of Medicago 
falcata, which also showed good rhi- 
zome development but almost pros- 
trate growth above ground. These 
hybrid strains are being developed for 
the several areas where ordinary alfalfa 
does not succeed. They withstand ex- 
tremes of drought and cold remarkably 
well. During the summer the plants 
were repeatedly cut over at a point 
one inch below the surface of the soil. 
When finally they were allowed to 
grow they made a more rampant 
growth than those plants which were 
left uncut. 

The rudiments, at least, of under- 
ground rhizomes have been found on 
all the very hardy species of alfalfa 
and their numerous forms found in a 
wild state. 

Through hybridization these rhi- 
zomes in a modified form are more or 
less present in nearly all of the hardy 
and semi-hardy strains now growing 
in the United States and Canada. In 
the greater number of plants the bases 
from which these underground shoots 
are produced are several inches beneath 
the surface. It has also been found 
that a number of plants produce roots 
from these modified rhizomes. This 
peculiarity is responsible for the so- 
called stooling of many plants in hardy 
strains. One function of the rhizome 
and its modification is undoubtedly to 
produce a large quantity of growth 
above ground and to protect the lower 
winter buds, which are situated well 
below the surface of the soil, thus pro- 
viding for the perpetuation of the plant 
under conditions that are unfavorable 
for the taller growing forms. A prin- 
cipal function of the large rhizome de- 
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velopment of those varieties recently 
found in northern Africa is the storage 
of water in their underground shoots 
to tide them over the very hot and dry 
summers, because the rhizomes of these 
plants in northern Africa are evidently 
formed at the close of the growing sea- 
son, which is during the winter months, 
but when brought to a colder climate 
they form during the summer months. 
The rhizomes are also instrumental in 
leaving a large amount of humus in 
the soil. 

In some of the pronounced rhizomes 
bearing alfalfa taproots are not well 
developed, but it has invariably been 
noticed that those with poorly devel- 
oped or small taproots have a very 
large number of rhizomes, which when 
fully developed send down roots of 
their own to a considerable depth the 
first season while still attached to the 
parent plant. Where this occurs the 
growing end of the rhizome develops 
branches above the surface. In favor- 
able soil a single plant will cover sev- 
eral square feet of space in one season. 
Within this period a rooting rhizome 
has been observed to send down roots 


to a depth of thirty inches. The 
growth above ground on this rhizome 
is frequently as large as that of the 
original crown during the first season. 

-On some plants, such as those com- 
monly found in northern Africa, the 
rhizomes will frequently travel three 
and one-half feet by the middle of 
June before coming to the surface, and 
during their growth underground the 
branching takes place to a greater ex- 
tent than has been noticed on any other 
wild alfalfas; but the roots on these 
alfalfas are not well developed, at least 
they were not strongly rooted when 
examined about the middle of July. 
How they fare later in the season has 
not been ascertained, but the growths 
above ground at the period mentioned 
were not strong. The ground was ex- 
ceedingly dry, and this would preclude 
the possibility of rank growth. The 
growth of this plant, as seen under the 
intense heat and drought of African 
summers, would be a most welcome 
sight in the semi-arid parts of these 
United States. In some places this 
plant seemed to revel in what appeared 
to be almost pure sand. 


Fertility of California Soil Demonstrated in Park 
of Valley Railway Station 


In the minds of those who know Cal- 
ifornia, there has never been any doubt 
as to the fertility of California soil or 
its value from a productive viewpoint. 
At the same time everyone may not 
be familiar with the possibilities Cali- 
fornia land offers. 

The experience of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company with a tract of land ad- 
joining its property at Merced gives a 
good idea of what may be done with 
small acreage. The company purchased 
this property .some years ago and 
parked it. Today this park is a full 
grown orchard and now contains the 
following fruit trees: 


Three soft shell almonds, five Royal 
apricots, three white figs, two black 
figs, thirty-two muscat grapes, three 
Lisbon lemons, five Mission olives, 
seven navel oranges, one seedling 
orange, four Bartlett pears, two Amer- 
ican black walnuts, one English wal- 
nut. 

All the trees and plants are thriving 
and bore new crops this year. The 
policy of the Southern Pacific has al- 
ways been to make its station grounds 
as attractive as possible. The orchard 
park at Merced is proving a source of 
great interest to travelers, especially 
those coming from the east. 
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ce and your money spent on good 
ds will contribute tremendously to 
it end.” 

Messrs. Thomas Scott and L. C. 
irk spoke as representatives of their 
pective sections of the city, East 
kersfield and south of the Santa Fe, 
] then Mr. A. G. Wishon was intro- 
ced. Mr. Wishon spoke of the con- 
ence the company has in the future 
Kern County and of its possibilities 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
nt, asserting that some day Bakers- 
ld will justly earn the name of “The 
ttsburgh of the West." He sum- 
wized the achievements of the com- 
ny in Kern County during the past 
'ee years as follows: 


'In August, 1910, we took charge of 
2 P. T. & L. Company, including its 
itributing system in Bakersfield City 
d its five pumping plants at Edison, 
gas plant on Twentieth street and 
2 Bakersfield and Kern Electric Rail- 
Ay. 

"We found the power plant danger- 
sly overloaded, and the day before 
> were to take charge one of the 
ree generators burned out, and you 
l] probably remember that you were 
thout street lights for a time (as 
u had been several times before) 
til such time as we could install a 
nporary steam driven generator of 
O kilowatts for relief. At the same 
ne, we ordered a 2000 kilowatt 
pacity steam turbo generator set. 
1e business grew and we ordered an- 
her of 5000 kilowatt capacity, and 
ally this year we have added an- 
aer of 7000 kilowatt capacity. 
"When we acquired this property, 
: found you paying about 13% cents 
owatt for service, but as soon as 
r first temporary unit was installed 
: reduced the price to 12 cents kilo- 
tt. When our transmission line of 
) miles long from Crane Valley was 
npleted your rate was reduced to 
cents per kilowatt, and late, when 
' business grew, and without being 
red to do so, we reduced the rate 
all the agricultural valley from Mer- 
| to Bakersfield, inclusive, to 8 cents 
` kilowatt. 
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"In August, 1910, we were serving 
4195 consumers in Kern County, and 
in 1913 we are serving 9096 consumers. 
Total number motors operated in 1910, 
109; total number now, 1027. 

“You were paying $1.47 per 1000 feet 
for gas in 1910, and this gas contained 
600 heat units. In 1913 you are pay- 
ing an average of about 78 cents for 
gas containing over 1000 heat units. 

“There were three cars on Nine- 
teenth street's single track, serving you 
on a 14-inmute headway in 1910. In 
1913 you are served with four cars on 
a double track with a 7-minute head- 
way. The side lines were run on 
30-minute schedule then; they are run 
on 15-minute schedule now—and I 
leave it to you to say whether the roll- 
ing stock has been improved. The 
tracks were almost completely replaced 
and the motor generators that drive 
the system are all new. 

“In the rebuilding of the system, we 
paid for paving your streets over 
$127,000; and for the franchise priv- 
ilege of operating on your streets we 
paid you this year $1775. In addition 
to which we pay a state tax of 4.6 per 
cent, based upon our gross earnings; 
also in addition we pay taxes on your 
ball park as a non-operating property. 

“We have built in Kern County 154 
miles of high voltage power line; 596 
miles of distributing lines; sub-stations 
at Bakersfield, Famosa, Midway and 
McKittrick with meters, service lines 
and other equipment amounting to 
$790,045. 

“Our steam plant, located in Bakers- 
field—the largest in the interior of Cal- 
ifornia—with a capacity of 14,000 kil- 
owatts, all modern in every detail, cost 
us $953,988. 

“The rebuilding and equipment of 
the street railway cost $339,727; and 
the addition to the Bakersfield gas dis- 
tributing system has cost us to date 
$101,708—making a total capital expen- 
diture during our three years in Kern 
County of $2,185,468. This is all in 
excess of the original purchase price 
of the P. T. & L. properties; and this 
you will understand does not include 
any sum paid for operating or main- 
tenance expenses of any kind.” 
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A bright feature of the evening was 
the address oí Mrs. D. M. Herman of 
Wasco, who depicted her long hard 
struggle, as a pioneer in the Wasco dis- 
trict, for existence on her tract of land 
and the part that electricity has played 
in its ultimate success. Mrs. Herman 
has kindly consented to write the story 
for the readers of the Magazine and 
the same will appear in a coming issue. 
An idea of the hardships endured was 
given by Mrs. Herman in the follow- 
ing words: 

“It was frightful. There was not 
even a drink of cold water to be had. 
Our food was beans, sugar and flour, 
and never any pork for the beans. We 
had red beans, white beans and blue 
beans, separately and together. We 
had no money and all the time the as- 
sessments were going on. In one year 
we spent $4500 on the gas engines, and 
had as many as ten men working on 
them. 

“Then came the promise of elec- 
tricity, which seemed like a dream in 
this barren prairie. It was a promise, 
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yet it was kept, and it is to the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Company 
that we owe everything. Wasco will 
be a second Fresno in 1920. We are 
getting ten tons of alfalfa to the acre, 
a ton of grapes to the acre, we dont 
have to bathe on the installment plan. 
We have four churches, and what ts 
better, a bank, where they give us the 
glad hand when we come around. And 
in our hearts, Bakersfield and its peo- 
ple have a warm place.” 

Clinton E. Miller, the Los Angeles 
real estate man, and Hon. Frank H. 
Short concluded the program of ad- 
dresses. 

During the day an informal recep- 
tion was held by the company officials 
in the recently completed steam plant. 
Several scores of interested Bakersfield 
businessmen visited the big plant, and 
the officials of the company, together 
with engineers of the J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation and the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, showed them 
throughout the building and explained 
the operation of the machinery. 


Fruit Growers of the San Joaquin Valley Enjoy 
a Highly Successful Season 


The deciduous fruit season of the 
San Joaquin Valley, which has just 
come to a close, has been one of the 
most successful in the history of this 
industry, declares the Fresno Repub- 
lican in reviewing the year’s business. 
This condition applies not only here 
but in other parts of the state as well. 


Peaches were the only fruit that did 
not bring good returns and some grow- 
ers suffered losses, but on cherries, 
pears, both Bartlett and winter, plums 
and grapes, record prices were the rule. 


The short crop in the east was to a 
great extent responsible for the good 
prices that were received by California 
growers and there is a possibility that 
the record of this vear may not be 
equalled in 1914 on this account. 


The eastern fruit crop was only 
about 50 or 60 per cent of normal and 
as the demand was the same as in for- 
mer vears, a big call was made for Cal- 


ifornia fruit. The shortage in the east 
was not advertised in loud tones, but 
as the season progressed, it developed 
that there was an unusual shortage. 

Shipments out of this section this 
year exceeded those of last year, al- 
though it was believed that the record 
established in 1912 would stand for 
some time. The heavy shipments this 
year were made possible because the 
eastern. demand brought high prices 
and the continuation of high prices 
throughout the season without a break, 
encouraged local growers to ship all 
the fruit they could possibly secure. 

It is estimated that about 3500 cars 
of green fruit moved out of the San 
Joaquin Valley district this year. Of 
this total, about 2600 cars were grapes 
and about 800 cars were peaches. The 
balance of the cars contained miscel- 
laneous deciduous fruits. The total 
shipments in 1912 just exceeded 3000 
cars. 
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Report of Commissioner Shows Extent of 
Horticultural Development 


A. G. Schulz, horticultural commis- 
sioner oí Tulare County, has just filed 
his report with the supervisors for the 
year ending October 1, 1913. The re- 
port, although dealing entirely with 
one county, is very interesting as it 
gives a good idea of the remarkable 
development now under way in the San 
Joaquin Valley in horticulture. 

Speaking generally of conditions, 
Mr. Schulz found that although last 
winter was an exceptionally cold one, 
the season has been one of the best 
in the history of the section. 

The grain crop, however, was almost 
an entire failure. On the other hand, 
alfalfa has done exceptionally well. 
Altogether for the year ending on 
October 1, 1913, deciduous fruit grow- 
ers had better luck than citrus fruit 
producers, prices having been excep- 
tionally good. Grape growers also en- 
joyed a prosperous year. The olive 
crop turned out rather short, but prices 
have been higher than ever before. 
The commissioner predicts that the 
olive growing industry will become one 
of the most important in this section 
within the near future. 

Accompanying the report Mr. Schulz 
submitted the following interesting 
statistics for the year’s horticultural 
work: 

Number of Trees Planted 

Apples, 5976; of these 1102 were 
home grown and 4874 were imported. 

Grape vines, 89,728; of these 55,789 


Raisin Growers Receive 
Good Returns This Year 


According to a statement of Man- 
ager Madison the California Associated 
Raisin Company has paid out to grow- 
ers this year more than two and a half 
million dollars. 


were home grown and 33,393 imported. 
Figs, 16,326; of these 149 were home 
grown and 16,177 imported. 
Olives, 50,708; of these 1028 were 
home grown and 49,680 imported. 
Eucalyptus, 12,960; of these 160 were 
home grown and 12,800 imported. 
Oranges, 300,500; of these 96,700 
were home grown and 203,800 were 
imported. 


Lemons, 13,670; of these 3400 were 


. home grown and 10,270 imported. 


Grape fruit, 9890; of these 2760 were 
home grown and 7130 imported. 

Olive cuttings, 91,140; all imported. 

Citrus seed-bed, 372,570; of these 
120,600 were home grown and 251,975 
imported. 


After very careful investigation the 
commissioner finds that the following 
is a very close estimate of the bearing 
and non-bearing trees now growing in 
Tulare County; the first figure repre- 
senting the number of acres bearing, 
and the second figure the total num- 
ber of acres non-bearing: 

Apples, 380, 500; apricots, 596, 314; 
nectarines, 17, 19; pears, 91, 116; 
peaches, 8900, 4241; prunes, 3400, 2336; 
plums, 89, 394; cherries, mulberries, 
persimmons and quince, 23, 47 ; pome- 
granafes, 215, 3; walnuts, 90, 190; al- 
monds, 31, 26; grape vines, 15,200, 
2440; figs, 355, 540; olives, 500, 3000; 
oranges, 9882, 30,318; lemons, 400, 550; 
grape fruit, 200, 650. 


Government Survey To 
Locate Irrigation Supply 


Government engineers are making a 
survey of the San Joaquin Valley with 
special reference to location of all 
water which may be used for irrigation 
purposes. 
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Products of Clovis Amount to More than 
One Million Dollars Annually 


Few people realize how the aggre- 
gate of the different products of the 
Clovis district pile up into dollars, de- 
clares the Clovis Tribune. 


The normal wine grape crop for this 
district is about 11,000 tons. 1912 
gave a return of about 8200 tons, which 
brought the growers from $6 to $7.50 
per ton, or a total of $51,750. This 
year’s crop fell off to 6000 tons, owing 
to the dry year, which at $11.50 per 
ton brought in $69,000. 


It has been carefully computed that 
the normal raisin output for this dis- 
trict is a little over 3500 tons, this is 
allowing a ton to the acre, which 1s 
a little under the actual figures. 1912 
produced about a normal yield, which 
at 3 cents per pound, would give a re- 
turn of $210,000. The 1913 crop is es- 
timated by competent judges as a little 
over half of the usual crop, which at 
a 4 cent price, would bring in about 
$140,000. 

The entire dried fruit tonnage in a 
normal year runs slightly over 375 
tons, but the 1912 crop fell off slightly 


and the crop was put at 325 tons, which 
at 4 cents would net $26,000. In 1913 
the crop was not over 235 tons, which 
if sold at 5 cents, would bring a return 
of $23,500. 

In 1913 the shipments of table grapes 
from the Clovis district was about 340 
cars, which averaged about 13 tons to 
the car, or 4420 tons, which averaged 
$35 per ton or the neat sum of $154,700. 

The figures for the table grapes, figs, 
shipping peaches, grain, alfalfa, farm 
produce, cattle and horses are not yet 
entirely computed, but careful es- 
timates place the whole vineyard, farm 
and fruit products at $475,000, to 
which can be added the output of wood 
and valuable lumber which will run 
easily over a half million, making a 
grand total production for the Clovis 
district of over one million dollars, 
which, with the receipts from picking, 
packing and preparing products for the 
market, swell the grand total of pro- 
ductive earnings of Clovis and its en- 
vironments to at least $1,250,000, which 
is not bad for the youngest city of 
Fresno County. 


Prediction That McFarland Land Will Sell for $300 Comes 
True in Short Five Years 


(Delano Record) 


Five years ago when J. B. McFar- 
land predicted that in a few years land 
in this district would soon sell for three 
hundred dollars an acre, people laughed 
at him and scoffed at his visions of 
such untold prosperity striking a coun- 
try where there was practically noth- 
ing at that time. 


That Mr. McFarland was true in his 
far-sighted prediction was evidenced 
last week by the sale of forty acres 
from the Carter tract for an even three 
hundred dollars per acre. On this forty 
acres was no improvements other than 


an excellent stand of alfalfa, carrying 
water rights with the acreage. The 
land was purchased by Cavanaugh 
Bros. of Anaheim. 

In connection with this it will not 
be impertinent to mention the fact 
that one of the Cavanaugh brothers 
was instrumental in getting Mr. 
McFarland to decide to locate in this 
section, and he could have been one 
of the original owners of the townsite 
had he chosen, as he had an invitation 
to join the business men who started 
the town of McFarland on its road to 
prosperity. 
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Intensified Farming Applied to Orchards 
Means Big Profits for Growers 


HE increase in the farm- 
ing population of the San 
Joaquin Valley has meant 
the introduction of many 
new ideas in agriculture 
and is bringing into more 

general practice the science of inten- 

sified farming. Particularly is this 
true in orchard localities. The earn- 
ing capacity of the land in these dis- 
tricts 1s being increased many times 
over by the practice of growing crops 
between the rows of trees. Generally 
an orchard cannot be regarded in the 
light of a money-maker until the trees 
reach maturity, but growers, who have 
adopted the practice of utilizing the 
land for other purposes during the 
years the trees are growing, find that 
the returns from this source oftentimes 
amount to as much as an average crop 
of the fruit. Under the old idea the 
orchardist after buying his land, pre- 
paring and planting it had to care for 
the trees until they come into bearing. 

He was compelled to hold back cap- 

ital to care for his orchard and provide 

a livelihood for himself and family 

until such time as his trees become 

profitably productive. It has been 
shown that certain crops which do not 
draw heavily on the fertility of the soil 
can be raised between the rows with- 
out care additional to that given the 
orchard. Whatever cultivation may be 
necessary would have to be done 
whether the extra crop was there or 
not, and the land would have to be 
irrigated just the same. Thus the 
main cost of such crops consists prac- 
tically in the planting and the gather- 
ing of the harvest. Crops which have 
been produced in this manner with 
good result are tomatoes, cucumbers, 
melons, potatoes, sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, onions, beans, peas and other gar- 
den truck. The fact that these are 
one-summer crops makes them profit- 


able as the farmer has to wait only a 
few months and in many cases only a 
few weeks from planting for his re- 
turns. l 


In the citrus belt much has been ac- 
complished in this line and particularly 
good results have been had with sweet 
potatoes. One case in particular shows 
that with proper attention these 
potatoes can even be raised in the red 
clay. It has always been assumed that 
sweet potatoes could not be grown in 
this soil, it is being supposed that a 
sandy loam was necessary for them to 
thrive. However, by proper irrigation, 
they have been raised successfully and 
the grower furnishes some figures 
which contain much food for thought. 


Taking ten acres as a basis there 
would be thirty spaces or middles be- 
tween the rows. You can plant six 
rows of potatoes to the middle and 700 
plants to the row. This would be 4200 
plants per middle or 126,000 plants to 
the ten acres. Figuring five pounds to 
the plant, you have 630,000 pounds to 
the ten acres and at two cents per 
pound would be $1260, a very good in- 
come to an average family. 


The conservative yield per plant 
will vary from five pounds to fifteen 
pounds. The potatoes should be 
planted on ridges from 18 to 24 inches 
apart. The plants should be set about 
ten inches apart and should be ir- 
rigated freely until they make a good 
start, after which irrigation should be 
sparing, sufficient to keep ground 
moist. Too frequent irrigation is in- 
jurious; after first and second irriga- 
tion plants should be worked lightly 
to prevent soil from baking; after vines 
have covered the hill no further work 
is necessary, except light irrigation. 
Crops can be disposed or either in the 
home market or through some of the 
packing houses. 
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Madera County Carries Away Flattering Honors 
at First California Land Show 


Madera County carried away signal 
honors at the first California Land 
Show and Home Industry Exposition 
recently held in San Francisco, the 
handsome display being rewarded with 
a blue ribbon, gold medal and special 
honorable mention. 

The credit for this triumph is due 
the Madera County Chamber of Com- 
merce, under the auspices of which the 
exhibit was made. A very handsome 
booth was erected, and in it all of the 
county products, agricultural and hor- 
ticultural, and manufactures in lumber 
and granite, were displayed to the best 
advantage. 

W. C. Maloy, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was in constant at- 
tendance during the show, distributing 
descriptive literature and giving reg- 
ular lectures upon the merits and 
achievements of the county. 

The people of the county took a 
genuine interest in the exhibit and re- 
sponded nobly to the appeal of the 
Chamber of Commerce for specimens 
to make up the same. The ladies of 
Madera likewise devoted much time in 
assisting with the preparations for the 
display, and it can truly be said that 
the result was representative of the 
county. To this spirit is attributed 
the success of the exhibit, for the 
Chamber of Commerce was not finan- 
cially able to compete on the same 
footing with many of the larger coun- 
ties. It had but $300 to devote to the 
expense of the undertaking, but the 
quality of the display was of sufficient 
high character to win out over many 
other communities who were repre- 
sented by far more pretentious ex- 
hibits. 

The executive officers and committee 
of the Madera Chamber of Commerce 
are: Geo. A. Clark, president; Leo 
Friedberger, vice-president; E. M. 
McCardle, treasurer; W. C. Maloy, sec- 
retary, and Jos. Barcroft, C. A. Clark, 
J. M. Griffin, and R. L. Hargrove. 

The Land Show, the first of its kind 


ever held in the state, proved far more 
successful than anticipated by its pro- 
moters. It remained open for fifteen 
days, and in that time more than 
330,000 persons visited the huge pavil- 
ion. So intense was the interest that 
on the closing day alone, more than 
14,000 persons were present. 

Practically all of the counties of the 
San Joaquin Valley sent exhibits, 
which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion to this part of the state. 

An effort 1s being made to have the 
Land Show an annual affair. Imme- 
diately after its termination, at a ban- 
quet of the leading spirits, the follow- 
ing resolution was most unanimously 
adopted: 

"Whereas, it is the sense of this 
meeting of the representatives of all 
the counties participating in the Cal- 
ifornia Land Show held in San Fran- 
cisco in October, 1913, that such Land 
Show has been a decided success, now 
therefore 

“Be It Resolved, by all those present 
that the California Land Show be 
made an annual event and that it be 
held in San Francisco at sttch time 
during each year as the San Francisco 
Real Estate Board may deem best, and 

“Be It Further Resolved, that each 
one present at this meeting, subscribe 
his name to this resolution as evidence 
of his willingness to use his best ef- 
forts to perpetuate such Land Show 
and make it the best possible exhibit 
of the products of the great State of 
California, and 

“Be It Further Resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be mailed to each 
board of supervisors in the State of 
California.” 

The promoters believe that it af- 
forded an opportunity for all sections 
of the state, including the City of San 
Francisco, to become acquainted with 
and appreciative of each other and to 
command by united action and effort 
the favorable attention of the public 
at large. 
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Banquet to Corporation Officials 


Appreciated 


The banquet tendered to the officials 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation in Bakersfield the evening 
of December 8th by the citizens of that 
city was a source of much satisfaction 
to the representatives of this company. 
It gave them an opportunity to meet 
personally and exchange views and 
ideas with the energetic and ambitious 
businessmen who are rapidly building 
up a splendid city and prosperous com- 
munity in the southern end of the 
great San Joaquin Valley. Although 
the progress of Bakersfield and Kern 
County is firmly imprinted upon the 
minds of the men at the head of this 
company, the fact being that their con- 
fidence in the future of the locality has 
prompted the expenditude of many mil- 
lions of dollars within the borders of 


Kern County, they had never before ` 


been given the chance to so publically 
voice this confidence. The San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation believes 
in Bakersfield and Kern County. Pros- 
perity for the one means prosperity 
for the other, and in their words to 
their audiences the officials of this 
company pledged themselves to assist, 
so far as it is within their power to 
do so, in the great work of making 
Kern County one of the most pro- 
ductive centers of the state. 


United Efforts to Promote 
the Farm 


All observing persons must have 
noted the remarkable development in 
the farming industry within the past 
three or four years, and particularly 
the nation-wide present movement on 
the part of the government and in the 
universities. Recently the news item 
appeared to the effect that the Uni- 
versity of California will have a rep- 
resentative at the conference in Wash- 
ington whose purpose will be to secure 
co-operation between the government, 
agricultural colleges and communities, 
to the end that every county in the 
United States shall have a county ad- 
visor, trained in agriculture, to go 
about among the farmers to give them 
the benefit of his knowledge and the 
result of his observations. Clubs are 
to be formed and incentive provided 
for better methods in agriculture. 

In the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture recently issued, something 
over a million dollars increase in ap- 
propriations is recommended, the 
money to be used in extending the 
work of eradicating animal diseases 
and plant pests, for the breeding of 
new plants, for improving methods of 
plant culture, for investigating fer- 
tilizer resources, for looking into the 
matter of markets and distribution, 
and for other features of our agricul- 
tural industry. 

While there is nothing new in the 
idea that the prosperity of the coun- 
try and the welfare of the people de- 
pend upon the products of the soil, 
there is a general awakening to the 
fact that the land is far from producing 
to its capacity. 


In 1912 a mare was stolen from a 
San Bernardino rancher. She was just 
returned to the old home ranch bring- 
ing with her four perfectly good mules. 
Talk about horse-sense? 


Tulare ranchers have succeeded in 
producing a crop of Turkish tobacco 
said to be equal to the finest imported. 
California is yet in the infancy of de- 
velopment. 
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Violets to Hogs—Scents 
Make Cents 


From hogs to violets seems to be a 
long step, but the ranchers of San 
Mateo County made it with perfect 
ease not long ago. Some of the resi- 
dents in the vicinity of Burlingame 
protested against the raising of hogs 
in that locality, and the county super- 
visors passed a law describing the in- 
dustry as a nuisance and prohibiting 
it in the territory. Fearing financial 
ruin, the ranchers carried their case 
into the courts, but the judges, how- 
ever, figuratively put the ranchers “on 
the hog” by placing the ban on the 
hog. Strange to say, the ruling proved 
a blessing in disguise for the rancher, 
who immediately turned to raising 
violets on the abandoned hog wallows. 
The crops of beauty and fragrance re- 
sulted in a harvest that turned the 
scents into cents. Anyway everybody 


around Burlingame is now happy over 
the discovery that the flower is much 
more mightier than the pen—and also 
much sweeter. 


Efficient Service Brings Results 
(Delano Record) ! 

O. A. Walthall, district agent for 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, is being kept busy installing 
plants for many ranchers in the McFar- 
land district. Five is the total for the 
past week. These are for the follow- 
ing: 

Silbernagle and Kluthe, a 15 horse- 
power motor; Chris Paulson, 10 horse- 
power; John LeBard, 15 horsepower; 
Theo. Deschenne, 10 horsepower; P. 
G. Brundt, 715 horsepower. 

At the present rate of installation of 
pumping plants, it will not take many 
months for the McFarland district to 
lead the entire state in the number of 
plants to acreage. 


|| -° Good Advice—Buy Land Before the Prices Rise | 


(San Francisco Examiner) 


“I am told,” said M. F. Tarpey, in 
the course of his address to the citizens 
of San Francisco who had gathered to 
do him honor a few days ago, "that the 
European steamship companies have 
already booked for one-way passage to 
California, following the opening of 
the Panama Canal, some 200,000 per- 
sons, now paying for their transpor- 
tation on the installment plan." 

We may confidently reckon that for 
every European farm laborer or artisan 
who is paying his future passage by 
installments, there is another who is 
hoarding his passage money in his own 
purse or who has it already laid by for 
the day when he can take ship direct 
from his own port to California at the 
low rates made possible by the canal 
across Panama. So that it is safe to 
say that half a million able bodied men 
and women, used to work and to pro- 
duce, will be added to California's pop- 
ulation within several years from the 
time the new steamship route is opened 
to commerce. 

Whatever other results it may have, 
it is certain that this sudden influx of 


population will enormously affect land 
values. These will rise with constantly 
accelerated rapidity. 

Seeing that these things will be, the 
wise man will do his best to get hold 
of a piece of land—it does not much 
matter where, so it is capable of pro- 
duction—and hold it for the sure rise 
in value. 

If you are a working man and can 
spare a little from your wages, buy 
land on the installment plan. The in- 
crease in the value of the land you so 
buy will more than repay your invest- 
ment. 

Our advice to every man, woman 
and child who can possibly buy a bit 
of land, is to buy it. But the best 
piece you can find on the best terms 
you can make—but buy. 

The man doesn't live who can begin 
to picture the enormous changes in in- 
dustrial and social life which will fol- 
low hard upon the final opening of the 
great canal to the trade of the world. 
The whole face of affairs upon this 
coast in particular will be changed 
within a decade. 
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It Does Feel Like That 


“Here’s something queer,” said the 
dentist. “You say this tooth has never 
been worked on before, but I find small 
flakes of gold on my instrument.” 

“I think you have struck my back 
collar button,” replied the victim. 


What Was Needed 


Burlesque Manager (after first per- 
formance)—So you consider Lola the 
Live Wire’s dance a little too—er—ad- 
vanced for this burg, eh? Anything 
we can do to conform to the local re- 
quirements? 

Police Captain—More insulation may 
help 


In London 


The door bell rings. The mistress of 
the house answers it. A small child, 
the child of a near neighbor is discov- 
ered on the door step. | 

The Mistress—"What is it, Cissy?” 

The Child—" Please, ma'am, mother 
wants to know if you'll be so kind as 
to lend her your recipe fr makin' 
bombs. The last one she made only 
smelled bad and wouldn't bust!"— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


In the Domestic League 


“Jones has some baseball family." 

“So?” 

“Sure! His wife is fly, friend daugh- 
ter’s there with the curves, his son 
bats, the baby bawls, and he has to 
steal home every night." — Cornell 
Widow. 


How Very True 

“Casey,” said Pat, “how do yez tell 
th’ age of a tu-u-rkey ?" 

“Oi can always tell by the teeth,” 
said Casey. 

“By the teeth!” exclaimed Pat. "But 
a tu-u-rkey has no teeth." 

“No,” admitted Casey, “but Oi have." 


Beyond Their Limit 
Mrs. Weepurse—W ouldn't it be fine, 
Harold, if someone would give us an 
automobile? 
Mr. Weepurse—What would we do 
if we'd burst a tire? 


Not Vacuum Cleaners 
*Mind cures are not always success- 
ful." 
"Of course not. They've got to have 
something to work on."—Baltimore 
American. 


Might Help 
Agent—I am selling something to 
prevent roosters crowing at two in the 
morning. 
His Friend—Marvelous! What is it? 
Agent—A recipe for chicken soup. 


The New Age 
Of the iron age we often hear, 
And the fabled age of gold, 
But now the income tax brings near 
An age of wealth untold. 


No Way to Treat Children 


The little girl refused to go riding 
on the lake, and her mother wished 
to know the reason. Then the child 
pointed to a sign, which read: 

. "Adults, fifty cents. Children thrown 
in." 


Needs a Razor 
“Will father be an angel?" asked the 
little boy. "He's got whiskers and 
angels don't have any." 
“Well,” replied the grandmother, 
*your father may get there, but it will 
be by a close shave." 


Logic — 
“So you regard Sloetown as the cen- 
ter of the universe?” asked the visitor. 
“Yes; we appear to stand still, and 
every thing else moves around us,” ex- 
plained the native. 
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One Chance Left 


“What a lively baby!” said Flaherty. 
“Have ye had his picture took yet, I 
dunno?” | 

"Not yet," said Fogarty, the proud 
father. “We thried to, but afther an 


hour's lost labor the photygrafter ray-. 


ferred us to a movin'-picture studio." 
—Lippincott’s. 


Too Deep 


Two colored men were on an ex- 
pedition to the colonel’s hen roost one 
dark night. Mose had planted the lad- 
der, climbing up to where the chickens 
were roosting, and was passing them 
down to Ephriam, who put them in a 
bag. Suddenly Mose stopped. 

“What's de mattah, Brudder Mose?” 
inquired Ephraim anxiously. 

"Is just been thinkin’, Brudder 
Ephraim, how me and you is membahs 
ub de church, an’ wedder it’s right to 
take de cunnel’s chickings ?” 

“Brudder Mose,” said Ephraim, “dat 
am a great moral question which vou 
an’ me ain’t fit ter wrastle wid. Pass 
down annudder chicking." — Atlanta 
Constitution, 


Lesser Evil 


A gentleman from the north was en- 
joying the excitement of a bear hunt 
down in Mississippi. The bear was 
surrounded in a small cane thicket. 
The dogs could not get the bear out, 
and the planter who was at the head 
of the hunt called to one of the negroes: 

"Sam, go in there and get that bear 
out." | 

The negro hesitated for a moment 
and then plunged into the cane. A few 
moments later the negro, the bear and 
the dogs were rolling on the ground 
outside. After the hunt was over the 
visitor said to the negro: 

"Were you not afraid to go into that 
thicket with that bear?" 

"Cap'n," replied the negro, "it was 
jest dis way: I neber had met that 
b'ar but I was pussonally ‘quainted wid 
de old boss, so I jest naturally took 
dat b'ar."—Montreal Herald. 
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Once Was Enough | 
A Chicago Daily News jokesmith 
pictured recently in a laughable series 
the following incident: A gentleman 
informs a guest that a certain push but- 
ton in the dining room calls the butler, 
and another one controls the electric 
lights. Later, when the guest desires 
to call the butler he pushes the wrong 
button and turns the lights out, leav- 
ing them in the dark. Then the host 
says, "Well, why don't you push it 
again?" The reply being, "What'll I 
do that for? We don't want it any 
darker, do we?" 


Just to Oblige 

“The doctor says I must quit smok- 
ing. One lung is nearly gone." 

"Oh, dear, John. Can't you hold out 
until we get enough coupons for that 
dining room rug?"—Washington Her- 
ald. 


Guilty ! 

A colored man was on trial for fel- 
ony. The judge asked him if he de- 
sired the appointment of a lawyer to 
defend him. "No, sah,” said Sam. "I's 
gwine to th'ow myself on the ignorance 
of the co't."—Youth's Companion. 


With the “H's” Dropped 

At a pageant given in an English 
town commemorating Britain at the 
time of the Roman occupation, a young 
woman spoke to a tall, bury and shiv- 
ering man whose Roman toga hardly 
protected him from a raw, penetrating 
east wind. 

"Are you Appius Claudius?" she 
asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, no, miss," he replied dismally, 
"I'm un'appy as 'ell." 


Now sorrow fills the poor man's cup, 
And heavy is his crown. 
For now when food is going up 
There'll be less going down. 
—Lippincott's. 


If a girl worked half as hard to please 
a man after marriage as she does be- 
fore marriage lots of lawyers would 
starve to death.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A. Cuzen at work in the paint shop 


Magic Brush of Artist Cuzen Makes Anew 
Worn Coats of Company Vehicles 


Within the past few weeks the travel 
worn automobiles of the department 
heads, after a brief time off duty, have 
suddenly come upon the scene resplen- 
dent in a beautiful new coat of paint. 
In fact their glossy appearance has 
called for a great deal of favorable 
comment, and question has naturally 
been asked, “Where is such fine work 
done?” 

The company maintains a painting 
and sign shop, which is in charge of 
A. Cuzen. The plant is located behind 
the company garage in Fresno and 
here, during any work day, Mr. Cuzen 
may be seen silently at work upon an 
automobile, a wagon, a sign, or what- 
ever his task may be. 

For the past six years he has been 
painting signs and vehicles for the 
company, and it is not an idle boast 
to say that none better plies a brush 
in the great San Joaquin Valley. A 
Scotchman by birth, having first seen 
the light of day in Glasgow, Mr. Cuzen 
learned his trade on the far away isle. 
Since the age of fifteen, and he is now 


fifty, he has been what is popularly 
termed a knight of the brush. By 
serving an apprenticeship of five years 
he became a thorough master of his 
business and enjoys the distinction of 
having been employed to decorate the 
carriages of the royal family of Eng- 
land. For two years he was employed 
in this capacity at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
one of the summer homes of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales. 
Here it was his duty, during the win- 
ter months, to re-paint the royal car- 
riages, traps and hunting wagons after 
the summer's service. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Cuzen 
came to America and worked in the 
carriage factories of the eastern states 
many years before coming to Califor- 
nia. 

Every sign painted on the system of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration, whether it be seen along a 
rarely frequented mountain road or on 
a street car in the center of a busy city, 
is from the little paint shop in the 
rear of the company garage in Fresno. 
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Fresno 


R. M. Alvord, manager of the sup- 
ply department of the General Elec- 
tric Company, was a visitor from San 
Francisco the middle of the month. 
Accompanied by Jack Van Huysen, the 
visiting official made a trip over this 
southern territory, going as far south 
as Hanford. 

E. D. Farrow, Jr., General Agent, 
after a sojourn of several weeks in 
Fresno, departed for the coast on the 
18th. He remained over in San Fran- 
cisco, however, to attend the ancient 
festival of the Wass-hael, which was 
observed there the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, December 20th. He expects to 
be on the coast until the first of the 
year in connection with organization 
business. 

Emil Newman, engineer at North 
Fork, was a visitor in Fresno during 
the month. 

W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
l.os Banos, was in the central office 
during the month. Bill reports that 
he expects to be in his new office very 
shortly after the first of the year. 

R. Casad was down from Merced 
tor a short conference with the busi- 
ness department during the month. 

Auditor Staal made a business trip 
to Los Angeles the early part of the 
month. 


Some improvements were made in 
the main office recently which add 
greatly to the spaciousness of the big 
room. 


General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon returned from the banquet ten- 
dered the officials of the company in 
Bakersfield December &th, by way of 
the Tule River plant where they went 
to inspect the work which is now being 
rushed to completion. 


Louis A. Somers and Willard C. 
Johnson, of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, were in Fresno recently while 
making a trip of inspection over this 
end of the territory. Louis, as usual, 
was boosting for something. This 
time it was the ancient festival of 


Wass-hael. With a bunch of boosters 
like him any kind of a party is certain 
to be a success. 

F. V. Boller, district agent at Coa- 
linga, made a business visit to the 
office. 

J. F. Turner, superintendent of hte 
street railway system in Bakersfield, 
was in Fresno during the month for 
a conference with General Manager A. 
G. Wishon. Mr. Turner is a confirmed 
booster and he thinks there is no place 
like Bakersfield. 

F. S. Upson, of the commercial de- 
partment of the Bakersfield office, was 
in Fresno on business during the past 
month. 

Here’s one that was crowded out of 
the “Live Wire.” <A farmer, along one 
of the rights of way, complained to 
the construction department that a 
trouble gang made a change in the kind 
of wire going over his house, in mak- 
ing repairs, and that instead of cov- 
ered wire, as formerly prevailed, there 
was “naked” wire at present. Pretty 
good, eh? It’s true, too. Ask L. N. P. 

Mrs. Heintz, better known as Ruth, 
suffered from a very severe cold dur- 
ing the early part of the month, and 
was compelled to remain away from 
the office for several days. 

No engagements reported this 
month, girls. What's the matter? is 
the query we hear from all parts of 
the system. 

The smiling face of Charles McCar- 
dle breezed into the office on several 
occasions during the month. 

General Superintendent Peart and 
Superintendent of Construction J. E. 
Burgess made a trip to Tule River to 
inspect the construction of the new 
power house now rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. 

Floyd, the obliging office boy, was 
kept from his duties a short time dur- 
ing the month on account of illness, 
and “Jim” Bonner was forced to drag 
the cat around. 

William Stranahan spent several 
days at the Pleasant Valley Farm sur- 
veying checks over additional acreage 
which is to be planted to alfalfa. 
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From Catacombs of Office History 


View of the Fresno office during January, 1307, showing the entire office force with the excep- 


tion of E. B. Walthall, then cashier, and Ralph Bearden, counter man. 
Reading from left to right the members of the office force are Miss Nell 


right of the space shown. 


Their stations were to the 


Elder, stenographer; John Hutchinson, head bookkeeper, who died January, 1910; Miss Mortimer 
Lamkin, stenographer: James De Groote, auditor, then stationed in Los Angeles; Charlie Rawlings, 


storeroom cler 


; O. M. Simpson, then a bookkeeper and now chief clerk in the Bakersfield offices; 


Nelson Dennis, bookkeeper, now with the Valley Lumber Company; M. E. Newlin, then a bookkeeper, 
now district agent in Fresno; and C. P. Staal, then head of the stores department, and now auditor 


of the system. A. B. 
was taken. 


Harold Forsey, formerly a member 
of the staff in the office of the pur- 
chasing department, paid the office a 
visit recently while at home from col- 
lege on his holiday vacation. 

W. R. Faxon, of the stores depart- 
ment, has been transferred to the pur- 
chasing department. 

Charlie Rawlings, of the stores de- 
partment, has just returned to the val- 
ley after a trip over the coast counties 
districts checking over the store de- 
partment supplies. 

S. J. Stone has taken a position in 
the stores department to fill the place 
caused by the transfer of W. R. Faxon. 

Wm. Huppert, formerly a member 
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Carpenter, also a member of the force, was not present when the photograph 


of Chief Inspector Buswell’s staff, has 
been transferred to the stores depart- 
ment, and is now in charge of the sup- 
plies in the Bakersfield office. 

Elmer Gates, superintendent of the 
power houses, was down from the San 
Joaquin plant during the month mak- 
ing the purchase of supplies and other 
materials for the coming winter season. 

Elmer was in town for four or five 
days and his smiling face was greatly 
welcomed around the office. 

Load Dispatcher L. J. Moore and 
Superintendent of Construction J. E. 
Burgess made a trip to the Tule River 
power plant the first of the month. Mr. 
Moore took his camera along and as a 
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result obtained a number of very ex- 
cellent views, one of which appears in 
this issue of the Magazine. 


O. S. Ambrose, oí the load dispatch- 
ing staff, made a trip to Rockeford re- 
cently to enjoy a short visit with his 
parents. 

J. A. Doose arrived in Fresno on 
December 16th to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Tule River power 
plant. Mr. Doose is from the North- 
west, where he has served in a sim- 
ilar capacity for the Tacoma Municipal 
lighting plant and the Stone and Web- 


The staff artist of the Magazine e 


oying a 
quiet Sunday with a young lady friend on the 
banks of the San Joaquin. Notice the smile of 
contentment upon the face of the happy young 
cartoonist. 


ster Company. After a short stay in 
the Fresno office he made the trip to 
Tule River to acquaint himself with 
the conditions there. The company 
has provided three very substantial 
cottages for the use of the superin- 
tendent and the operating crew at the 
Tule River Power House and as soon 
as the construction forces have left 
the scene gardens will be planted and 
the grounds improved as much as pos- 
sible. 


Operator Wood, of the Bakersfield 
steam plant, spent his two weeks vaca- 
tion this month by entering the em- 


ploy of the J. G. White Construction 
Company and getting some practical 
experience in power house construc- 
tion on the Tule River job. The out- 
of-door work was somewhat of an in- 
novation, and the operator returned to 
his post enriched in worldly goods and 
experience as well. 

Foreman Blakeslee, of the Bakers- 
field steam plant, left Sunday, Decem- 
ber 2lst, on his two weeks vacation, 
which was spent in the northern part 
of the state. 

Zeke Johnston, foreman of the 
garage, has shown a tendency of late 
to emulate the fashion plates and the 
boys are beginning to wonder in 
whispers as to the intentions of the 
genial automobile man. When he is 
all dolled up Zeke looks very hand- 
some and the wonder is that he has 
dodged the little fellow as long as this. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was among those who 
were present at the Wass-hael festivity 
in San Francisco Saturday, December 
20th. 

F. S. Upson, of the commercial de- 
partment, has been transferred from 
the Bakersfield district to Fresno. 

Tony Rose, the genial superintend- 
ent of the garage and shops, is now 
making good recovery from his try- 
ing experience in the mountains of 
Madera County recently, when he suf- 
fered the fracture of his right leg at 
the ankle. After hobbling around on 
crutches for several weeks, he is just 
about ready to discard them for a cane. 
That Tony escaped with nothing more 
than a fractured leg and several severe 
bruises is a miracle, for he had a most 
harrowing experience. In addition to 
falling down a cliff and sustaining the 
fractured member, Tony barely es- 
caped the experience of spending the 
night in the open during a severe rain- 
storm. The thought of the incident 
now makes him shiver. “I have been 
up against all kinds of experiences 
during my days on this earth,” said 
Tony, “I have been to sea, been ship- 
wrecked, thrown overboard, and have 
passed through all kind of mountain 
and desert hardships, but none of these 
can come up to that little late unpleas- 
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antness in the Madera mountains.” 
The accident occurred November 18th, 
the day Tony started on his vacation. 
He had postponed his outing until 
then so as he could be accompanied 
by W. W. Barnes, of Eureka, with 
whom he had worked as a machinist 
twenty-five years ago and had not seen 
in that length of time. Mr. Barnes, 
being interested in a ranch above Ray- 
mond, in Madera County, wanted to 
inspect the property, so it was decided 
to visit the ranch and then continue 


felling trees all around them, and rain 
came down in torrents. The dense 
clouds made it inky dark and the two 
men were soon bewildered. Tony, by 
the aid of a stick, was endeavoring to 
feel his way forward when he sud- 
denly plunged over an embankment 
and Mr. Barnes tumbled down after 
him. Tony’s leg was broken in the 
fall. Being unable to render him any 


assistance, Mr. Barnes started out for 
help, knowing the Raymond granite 
quarries were not far distant. 


By this 


How the modern rancher saves time and money in Han his stock. Frank Moody, a pros- 


perous rancher of Tulare County, making use of h 


s automobile to haul a cow to town. 


Ranchers have found out that automobiles are not only vehicles of pleasure but 
can be used to advantage in many different ways 


on their outing to the northern part 
of the state. Made up by Mrs. Rose 
and Mr. Barnes' sister, the party 
started from Fresno in machine and 
proceeded as far as Raymond that 
afternoon. Not being able to go to 
the ranch in the car, the men left the 
ladies while they walked up the moun- 
tain trail. On the return they took 
the wrong trail and while they were 
endeavoring to find their way out of 
a hidden canyon, a storm suddenly 
came up. The wind blew furiously, 


time night had fallen and the men were 
greatly worried over the safety of the 
women in the party, who had been left 
in the automobile beside the road. Mr. 
Barnes had great difficulty in getting 
down the canyon, and although an ex- 
perienced mountain man, he was com- 
pelled to shout for assistance. Quarry 
men at the Knowles granite works 
heard his cries and came to his aid. 
Together they found their way back 
to where Tony was laid out. In the 
meantime, Tony had been soaked to 
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the skin by the rain, but fortunately 
a number of the matches in his pockets 
were still dry and he was able to start 
a fire with some pitch from a dead 
pine tree and paper from a note book. 
The fire was a good one and performed 
a heroic service, as by it he dried his 
clothing and kept warm until help ar- 
rived. It was a half hour after mid- 
night before the rescue party arrived, 
and it took six sturdy quarrymen to 
carry the little mechanic into camp. 
Here Superintendent Batchelder, of the 
quarry, made the injured man and the 
rest of the party as comfortable as pos- 
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around the office by distributing cigars 
to his fellow workers among the sterner 
sex. Everybody enjoyed a sweet smoke 
and extended their best wishes to lit- 
tle Miss McCabe. 


Merced 

O. A. Kommers, who has been as- 
sisting District Agent Casad in the 
Merced district during the past few 
months, has been transferred to the 
Paso Robles district to take charge of 
that territory. Mr. Kommers has many 
friends in the valley who will be glad 
to know of his advancement. 


The Edison Day exhibit in the Paso Robles office. This picture was taken by flashlight at night 


by District Agent Paul Wilson. 


The flash of the powder is clearl 


visible at 


the extreme right of the picture, showing up as a white blur 


sible, supplying medical aid to Tony 
and doing everything else in his power. 
The entire party feel very grateful to 
Mr. Batchelder and his men. The next 
day the party returned to Fresno and 
Tony spent the rest of. his vacation in 
bed. 

On December 2nd a little daughter 
was born to brighten the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. N. E. McCabe. The new- 
comer is doing nicely, and Mr. McCabe 
reports that he has not had many mid- 
night Marathons to do as yet. The 
happy father spread the glad tidings 
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The Yosemite Lumber Company has 
shut down the mill for the season on 
account of the weather being so bad 
as to interfere with the logging. The 
company is planning to resume opera- 
tions about the first of next May. 

The Mt. Gains mine, near Hornitos, 
has been shut down on account of the 
death of Mr. Powell, one of the pro- 
moters, who has been in charge of the 
operations at the property since is was 
reopened not long ago. 

W. L. Blake, foreman of the Merced 
Falls district, has just completed the 
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repairing oí the Mr. Gains and Hor- 
nitos line and the same is now in good 
condition for the winter. 

Mrs. R. Casad and son were visitors 
in Visalia during the citrus fair held 
there recently. 

Line Foreman L. E. Smart and his 
crew are busy with the construction 
of a pole line for a 7/2 horsepower 
motor being installed by R. Lovick 
near Livingston. Mr. Lovick is plan- 
ning to put 100 acres in alfalfa. He 
has constructed a large reservoir. 

Dr. W. A. McCornack, on his prop 
erty near Merced, is planning to sland 
300 acres to alfalfa in the spring, and 
teams are now at work grading and 
checking the land. Dr. McCornack is 
to pump direct from the Merced River 
and is installing a 30 horsepower motor 
which will deliver 2500 gallons a min- 
ute. 

Another Merced rancher who is to 
plant a big acreage to alfalfa this 
spring is M. Milliken, who has a tract 
near Livingston. About 300 acres are 
being graded and checked and a 30 
horsepower motor is being installed on 
the river and will supply about 3000 
gallons a minute. 

The Merced County Farms Company 
is installing a 15 horsepower motor 
and 6-inch pump on some of its Chow- 
chilla lands south of Merced. 

T. B. Owens, of San Francisco, re- 
cently paid a visit to his property near 
Athlone. Mr. Owens has about 200 
acres in alfalfa which is coming up 
nicely. The same is being irrigated 
by two 10 horsepower plants and one 
15 horsepower plant. 

The Planada Development Company, 
pending a reorganization of the com- 
pany, has temporarily shut down the 
hotel at Planada. 

Ground Foreman S. H. Sales re- 
cently met with a painful accident 
while working on the installation at 
the Mt. Gains mines. He slipped while 
climbing a pole and fell to the ground, 
striking on his heels. The shock was 
a hard one and caused concussion of 
the ankles. He has almost fully re- 
covered from the injury by this time. 

The San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation recently installed three 
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new forms of street light on L street 
to give the city trustees an opportunity 
to make comparisons and select the 
light that they want to install on the 
five intersections along L street be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-third 
streets inclusive. At Twentieth and 
L streets an 80 candlepower light has 
been put up, at Twenty-first and L a 
100 candlepower light, which at 
Twenty-second and L street a group 
of three 32 candlepower lamps have 


been installed under the one shade. 
Fa ver TETTE 
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responsibilities of the Madera crstrici, 


has been serving in the capacity of 
district agent for almost a year past. 
When the new district was inaugu- 
rated in Stoil and Alpaugh Mr. Wil- 
son was taken from the central office 
in Fresno to manage the territory. 
His good work here won for him the 
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place in the Paso Robles district, when 
the opening occurred there, and when 
Mr. Bernhard’s resignation was re- 
ceived, Mr. Wilson was immediately 
accepted as a most likely occupant for 
the vacancy. Mr. Wilson’s conception 
of his duty to the public and company 
is certain to make him a favorite with 
the company’s patrons in Madera. 


Coalinga 
Sorrow enveloped the home of Chief 
Clerk and Mrs. Ellenberg the first of 
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rest of the party as comfortable as pos- 
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The Edison Day exhibit in the Paso Robles off 
by District Agent Paul Wilson. The 
the extreme right of the pic 


INQUIRE WITHIN, 
FEGAROING 


Mr. and Mrs. Ellenberg have the sym- 
pathy of everybody in the system in 
their bereavement. Mr. Ellenberg was 
formerly in the Fresno office, and 
while he was in the county seat on 
his sad mission, many of his friends 
there took the opportunity to person- 
ally extend their sympathy. 

District Agent F. V. Boller made a 
business trip to Fresno the middle of 
the month to discuss with the business 
department much new business that is 
in prospect throughout the field. 
The Associated Oil Company has re- 
cently installed a 35 horsepower motor 
for a jack which is pumping fifteen 
wells on one of its properties. The re- 
sults obtained in the Kern River field 
by this method of operation have 
proven entirely satisfactory, and the 
motor driven jack now promises to be- 
come popular on all big producing 
properties. 


North Fork 
The Brown Creek flume leading into 
the Crane Valley reservoir from Brown 
Creek has just been rebuilt under the 
supervision of Engineer Emil New- 
man. Mr. Newman and his men are 
now reparing Conduit No. 1 by rais- 


ing the core wall and cleaning out the 


ditch. The Midway flume is to be 
raised to a 2 per cent grade and a new 
concrete dam is to be built at its in- 


keto Power House No. 1. 


The middle of the month Miller 
Newman and Elmer Sales left for 
Camp Whiskers on a bear hunt, to be 
gone until the first of the year, and 
all of the boys in this part of the coun- 
try are anxiously awaiting to find out 


sible, supplying medical aid to Tony what the hunt will bring forth. The 


and doing everything else in his power. 
The entire party feel very grateful to 
Mr. Batchelder and his men. The next 


boys took along a complete camp out- 
fit together with traps for coyotes and 
foxes, and they expect to bring home 


day the party returned to Fresno and some bear skins if any of the rovers 
Tony spent the rest of his vacation in can be discovered in that part of the 


-had 

this month when their oldest son was 
suddenly stricken by death. The little 
child was taken with a convulsion and 
within a short time was dead, despite 
all efforts on the part of his frantic 
parents and the physicians to relieve 
him. The funeral was held in Fresno. 


country. Reports of bear and big game 
in the vicinity of Camp Whiskers had 
reached them, which fact was respon- 
sible for the excursion, and boys in 
the power houses are living in anticipa- 
tion of many thrilling tales to be heard 
while pipes are burning during leisure 
hours. 
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cepted a position in the consumers 
partment. Mr. Thiele is a brother 
W. C. Thiele, of the legal firm of 
rton and Thiele, who represent the 
n Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
ration in Bakersfield. 
The Santa Fe Railway Company 
ve installed a 25 horsepower motor 
‘the operation of the traveling crane 
the roundhouse. 
Arthur Dotta has left the employ 
the company, resigning his position 
the consumers department. 
2, J. Kean, formerly stock clerk in 
: Bakersfield district, has been trans- 
red to the Fresno district. 
l. H. Protheroe, manager of the new 
siness department of the Southern 
fornia Gas Company, spent a day 
Bakersfield recently on Midway Gas 
mpany business and had a very 
asant visit with members of the 
amercial department of the Bakers- 
d office. Mr. Protheroe was inter- 
2d with the progress being made in 
sale of natural gas burning ap- 
inces in Bakersfield. He is a gas 
n of long experience and hails from 
io, where F. S. Upson, of the Bak- 
ield commercial department, had 
pleasure of being associated with 
ı before coming to California. 
). B. Ogle, assistant to Superintend- 
Easton, and K. S. Littlejohn, super- 
ndent of the Lerdo Land Company, 
mighty nimrods and nothing de- 
ts them more, unless it be an Entre 
ıs dance or a banquet, than to 
ulder their guns in the wee small 
rs of the morning and hie them- 
es forth to pursue the elusive duck. 
| thereby hangs a tale. Recently, 
1 cold foggy morning, the aforesaid 
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knowledge of the game would permit, 
and then as the dawn broke and the 
birds began to fly, to open fire in an- 
ticipation of a wonderful slaughter. 
Everything went well. Stealthily, ad- 
vancing through the cold and heavy 
fog toward the pond, the shimmering 
surface of which could at times be dis- 
cerned in the distance as misty avenues 
opened up momentarily through the 
fog bank, the hunters finally reached 
their desired points of vantage and, 
depositing themselves and their weap- 
ons on the cold water-soaked ground, 
began the long uncomfortable vigil un- 
til dawn should arrive and let them 
to the unsuspecting birds. Time went 
on, and as the half hours passed, the 
hunters thought it strange that they 
did not hear any sounds of bird life. 
No honk of the grey goose or quack 
of the mallard or the swift whirr of 
the wing of the teal was rewarding 
them for their long wait, and incident- 
ally putting an edge on their anticipa- 
tion. However, they patiently sat and 
waited until the first dim rays of day- 
light broke through the mist, and lo 
and behold, to the utter astonishment 
and chagrin of the hunters—they were 
seated around the edge of a dry ex- 
panse of ground covered deep with 
white alkali. The waters had receded 
and dried up since their last visit and 
there was not the sign of a bird within 
five miles of the spot. It is rumored, 
that while returning to town later in 
the day, the disappointed hunters pur- 
chased four ducks from a farmer’s boy, 
so it can truthfully be said they were 
not “skunked.” 

The San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation Social Club, which was or- 


U. “ke. viviio, vugifhieea awi chide J.* sa. 
White Engineering Corporation, who 
is now known as the original “K. V. 
A. Kid,” made several trips to Bakers- 
field recently to satisfy himself that 
Superintendent A. Y. Meudell’s K. V. 
A.s were of the proper consistency. 

Charlie Rawlings of the stores de- 
partment was here from Fresno re- 
cently taking stock of the local store 
room. 

Frank Speers has been transferred 
from Fresno to Bakersfield and is now 


PIMUK Wastuit, SUU Uf Dupceriucvifuviie 
C. L. Easton, who is attending the 
university at Berkeley, called at the 
office during the holiday vacations 
which were enjoyed in a visit home to 
his parents. 

Henry S. Wiebe, stock room clerk, 
had the misfortune to be run down by 
a reckless automobilist while on his 
way home from his work recently and 
was painfully injured. He has since 
recovered, however, and is now able 
to attend to his duties regularly. 
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The gas department has just in- 
stalled three Giant gas furnaces in the 
residences of G. J. Planz, Dr. N. J. 
Brown and Dr. O. A. Hazelhurst. 

The two riew engine houses, which 
have just been completed for the City 
of Bakersfield, have been equipped with 
natural gas heaters in the dormitories. 

The City of Bakersfield will soon be 
included in the list of motor users for 
pumping purposes, the city officials 
now figuring upon the installation of 


been heard to swear, or even show any 
impatience when anything goes wrong 
with his big Alco pet of late, and upon 
inquiry we find that the explanation 
lies in the following announcement 
which recently appeared in a Bakers- 
field paper: Born. December l, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fuller Davis, a son, weight 
714 pounds. Good boy, Fuller. 

A. R. Thiele, who has recently es- 
tablished his home in Bakersfield, mov- 
ing out from Iowa with his family, has 
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accepted a position in the consumers 
department. Mr. Thiele is a brother 
of W. C. Thiele, of the legal firm of 
Borton and Thiele, who represent the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration in Bakersfield. 

The Santa Fe Railway Company 
have installed a 25 horsepower motor 
for the operation of the traveling crane 
in the roundhouse. 

Arthur Dotta has left the employ 
of the company, resigning his position 
in the consumers department. 

P. J. Kean, formerly stock clerk in 
the Bakersfield district, has been trans- 
ferred to the Fresno district. 

T. H. Protheroe, manager of the new 
business department of the Southern 
California Gas Company, spent a day 
in Bakersfield recently on Midway Gas 
Company business and had a very 
pleasant visit with members of the 
commercial department of the Bakers- 
field office. Mr. Protheroe was inter- 
ested with the progress being made in 
the sale of natural gas burning ap- 
pliances in Bakersfield. He is a gas 
man of long experience and hails from 
Ohio, where F. S. Upson, of the Bak- 
ersfield commercial department, had 
the pleasure of being associated with 
him before coming to California. 

D. B. Ogle, assistant to Superintend- 
ent Easton, and K. S. Littlejohn, super- 
intendent of the Lerdo Land Company, 
are mighty nimrods and nothing de- 
lights them more, unless it be an Entre 
Nous dance or a banquet, than to 
shoulder their guns in the wee small 
hours of the morning and hie them- 
selves forth to pursue the elusive duck. 
And thereby hangs a tale. Recently, 
on a cold foggy morning, the aforesaid 
nimrods accompanied by some friends 
departed long before the peaceful in- 
habitants of the community of Bak- 
ersfield had even turned over on the 
other side. It seems that the boys had 
located a fine piece of flooded land on 
one of their trips through the coun- 
try, upon which millions of ducks and 
geese were daily disporting themselves. 
So the strategic plan was evolved to 
quietly surround this overflowed tract, 
each hunter occupying the most advan- 
tageous position that his craft and 


knowledge of the game would permit, 
and then as the dawn broke and the 
birds began to fly, to open fire in an- 
ticipation of a wonderful slaughter. 
Everything went well. Stealthily, ad- 
vancing through the cold and heavy 
fog toward the pond, the shimmering 
surface of which could at times be dis- 
cerned in the distance as misty avenues 
opened up momentarily through the 
fog bank, the hunters finally reached 
their desired points of vantage and, 
depositing themselves and their weap- 
ons on the cold water-soaked ground, 
began the long uncomfortable vigil un- 
til dawn should arrive and let them 
to the unsuspecting birds. Time went 
on, and as the half hours passed, the 
hunters thought it strange that they 
did not hear any sounds of bird life. 
No honk of the grey goose or quack 
of the mallard or the swift whirr of 
the wing of the teal was rewarding 
them for their long wait, and incident- 
ally putting an edge on their anticipa- 
tion. However, they patiently sat and 
waited until the first dim rays of day- 
light broke through the mist, and lo 
and behold, to the utter astonishment 
and chagrin of the hunters—they were 
seated around the edge of a dry ex- 
panse of ground covered deep with 
white alkali. The waters had receded 
and dried up since their last visit and 
there was not the sign of a bird within 
five miles of the spot. It is rumored, 
that while returning to town later in 
the day, the disappointed hunters pur- 
chased four ducks from a farmer’s boy, 
so it can truthfully be said they were 
not “skunked.” 

The San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation Social Club, which was or- 
ganized last summer and has a number 
of very delightful dances and parties 
to its credit, has undergone a reor- 
ganization and it is now known as the 
Entre Nouse Club, retaining, however, 
the same membership as before. The 
following popular employees of the 
Bakersfield district comprise the gov- 
erning board of the new club: A. Y. 
Meudell, C. L. Easton, O. M. Simpson, 
J. F. Turner, Harry A. Jastro, and 
Miss Dena Pesante, who is the secre- 
tary. The first party under the new 
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name was held the evening of Satur- 
day, December 6. Dancing was in- 
dulged in at the Woman's Club Hall, 
and many friends of the club members 
were delightfully entertained. The hall 
was very prettily decorated and elec- 
tric lights of various hues of course 
were the principal factor in the dec- 
oration scheme. Lester Stoll was the 
chief manipulator of the lights, and 
he saw to it that there were a plen- 
titude of twilight waltzes. Very ap- 
petizing refreshments in the form of 
punch and small cakes were provided. 
An excellent orchestra provided splen- 
did music, which added to the pleas- 
ure of all present. The affair created 
much comment among the friends of 
the company because of the good time 
enjoyed, and the Entre Nous have gone 
a long way toward establishing them- 
selves in the front ranks of the social 
clubs of Bakersfield. Many company 
employees from other districts were in 
attendance and the fame of the Bakers- 
field bunch as entertainers has spread 
afar. The following were among those 
fortunate enough to be present: Mr. 
and Mrs. K. S. Littlejohn, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Simp- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Tyler, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. A. Jastro, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Stoll, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Easton, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Bare, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Niccolls, Mrs. Pad- 
dock, Misses Blanche Oard, Voa Alts- 
taetter, Mildred McClure, Trudie Hay, 
Alice Dumont, Phylis Carver, Rachel 
Grogg, Hazel Murray, Lola Curtis, 
Grace Whaley, May Blair, Lottie Fox, 
Ota Wilkerson, Myrtle Meudell, Della 
McCray, Vivian Willis, Nellie Staffon, 
Miss Reníro, Pauline Hirshíeld, Dora 
Harvey, Pearl Wright, Miss Hirshfeld, 
Hazel Burns, Bessie Bonham, Nellie 
Thompson, Thea  Altstaetter, Dena 
Pesante, Mrs. O. T. Bishop, Mrs. H. 
V. Miller, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. E. W. 
Thompson, Mrs. L. L. Bateman, Earl 
3owler of Fresno, I. W. Alexander of 
Fresno, Fletcher Easton of Selma, Guy 
Holderman, Ca Robinson, Leslie Rob- 
inson, Ivan Weigand, Mr. Smith, H. C. 
Blair, A. Y. Meudell, Mr. Paul, C. W. 
Griggs. Mr. Cross, J. E. Laird, Mr. 
l'enfield, Rov Hubbard, Mr. Satterfield, 


Elmer Price, Ross Perless, C. W. Stoll, 
Mr. Maytorena, Mr. F. Agen, A. J. 
Battle, D. B. Ogle, Frank Bishop, A. 
B. Simpson, E. B. Osborne, A. Ren- 
fro, S. McMillan, Leslie Younglove, 
Tom Polhemus, A. J. Radford, Roy 
Jastro Baker, C. Tilson, A. N. Jacobs, 
F. S. Upson, Lou Johnson. 

Announcement of the date of the 
next party will be eagerly awaited. 

The commercial department of the 
Bakersfield district reports the follow- 
ing new motor installations for the 
past month: B. Prather, Wasco, 3 
horsepower motor; Kern County Land 
Co., Shafter, 30 horsepower motor; As- 
sociated Oil Co., on the Central Points 
lease, Kern River Olilfields, two 35 
horsepower motors; Petroleum Devel- 
opment lease, Kern River Fields, in- 
stalling 137 16 candle power lamps for 
incandescent lighting; Kluttery & Sil- 
bernagle, McFarland, 15 horsepower 
motor; Herman Miller, on lot No. 34 
Lerdo Colony, 5 horsepower motor ; W. 
A. Caldwell, northeast quarter section 
35, 29-28, of the Kern Citrus tract, 5 
horsepower motor; T. H. McGovern, 
Wasco, 1 horsepower motor; Miller & 
Lux, on the Hubbard Ranch in Rio 
Bravo district, 30 horsepower motor; 
Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, 1 
horsepower motor; C. L. Krull, Max- 
well Garage, 1 horsepower motor. 

O. A. Walthall, district agent at 
McFarland, was the host to a party 
of friends Sunday, December 7, at a 
duck dinner given at the St. Francis 
Cafe. Mr. Walthall came into pos- 
session of a string of the feathered 
beauties and thoughtfully invited his 
friends to enjoy the treat with him. 
However, he did the greatest slaughter 
to the birds at the table. It is re- 
ported on absolutely dependable au- 
thority that Jum got away with four 
big quackers. But that is not quite 
as bad as what occurred recently at a 
French dinner at which the genial 
McFarland agent starred. The regular 
price of the repast was fifty cents, but 
when Jum went to pay out he was 
compelled to hand over $1.35 before 
he could retire from the dining room. 
That certainly indicates that the man 
from McFarland is some eater. And 
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Jum, too, is very thoughtful. He re- 
cently sent the Magazine to a number 
of his friends as a Christmas remem- 
brance. We wish there were more 
like Jum. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman C. Nelson, who is an ar- 
dent nimrod, recently enjoyed a trip 
to the Buena Vista Lake with his fav- 
orite dog Queen and returned home 
with the limit bag of tasty ducks. 

Motorman James Moore is happy 
again as his family has returned home 
after a visit with Mrs. Moore’s rela- 
tives in the northern part of the state. 
Pop Crandall, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Moore household while Mrs. 
Moore was away, is telling one on 
James which is amusing the rest of the 
boys immensely. Upon her return 
Mrs. Moore found fault with the man- 
.ner in which James had been keeping 
up the house, and James, in order to 
square himself as much as possible, vol- 
unteered the information that he was 
a good cook, none of the boys had 
found fault with his cooking, and fur- 
thermore, he offered to make the bis- 
cuits for the evening meal. James 
made the biscuits all right, but Pop 
Crandall is wondering what he put in 
them. Pop declares that he had the 
most awful pains and the most hor- 
rible dreams that night, and he is cer- 
tain that the biscuits that James made 
were the cause. 

Motorman F. Weigan acted as night 
foreman at the car barns for a short 
time during the month, relieving Night 
Foreman Ruggles, who was enjoying 
a visit from his father. Father and 
son had not been together for some 
time and the younger Ruggles took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to show his 
father all of the sights of Bakersfield 
and surrounding country. 

Motorman J. Cummings and Asa 
Clark spent their time off recently on 
a hunting trip near Millux Station. 
“The boys report a most singular ex- 
perience and in view of their well 
earned reputation for honesty, their 
story cannot be doubted very well, un- 
usual though it is. They went out on 
the morning train and returned on the 


evening train. Game was so plentiful, 
they declare, that they had little 
trouble in getting limit bags by noon. 
This, of course, necessitated a wait of 
several hours until the evening train 
came along. The boys decided to ex- 
plore the country, so hanging their 
game on a wire fence, they started off 
afoot to see some of the big ranches 
nearby. When they returned to take 
the train, much to their astonishment, 
they discovered that their game had 
spoiled during their absence. Probably 
the fog was too heavy that day. At 
any rate that is the excuse they gave 
for coming home empty-handed. 

Motorman P. Washburn is again 
back at his post of duty after a two 
weeks' enforced vacation caused by an 
injury sustained in trying to crank a 
Ford automobile. Washburn declares 
that in the future he will have noth- 
ing to do with an automobile unless 
it can claim an electric starter. 

Motorman Sanford and his family 
spent their Thanksgiving Day holiday 
with friends in Delano and gave thanks 
for the many good things that graced 
the festive board. 

Motorman S. Crissman was off duty 
for several days during the month 
building a barn for his $500 cow. Sam 
says it is some cow and he expects to 
win all kinds of blue ribbons for but- 
ter and cream as soon as he has a 
chance to display his products. 

Motorman R. McCrary is again on 
duty aíter a short layoff caused by a 
severe attack of fever. It takes a 
pretty stiff jolt to lay Mac low so the 
boys have concluded that it was some 
fever the genial motorman had. 

Motorman Alex Combs and his fam- 
ily are spending the Christmas holidays 
in Los Angeles and vicinity. It is the 
motorman’s first visit there in seven- 
teen years and he looked forward to 
his vacation with a great deal of pleas- 
ure. 

Motorman F. Mac Smith has been 
spending his spare time making repairs 
to his cosy home on North F street. 
Mac had an unusual experience while 
conducting his work, which has taught 
him in the future to work from the 
outside in instead of inside out if he 
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wishes to get out aíter the job is fin- 
ished. Being of more than average 
size and possessing more than average 
avoirdupois, Mas is caused to work at 
a disadvantage. In one room he was 
working he did not wish to make the 
door too large. The medium he struck 
upon was the regulation sized door, 
which allowed plenty of room for the 
comfortably entry and exit of an or- 
dinary sized person. From the inside 
looking out everything appeared fine 
and dandy to Mac, but when the 
whistle blew and it was time to go 
outside from the inside, Mac could not 
get through his door. Now, what do 
you think of that? 


Conductor H. Clark and Mrs. Clark 
are to spend their holiday vacation in 
Los Angeles, from where they will visit 


Southern California points of interest. — 


Conductor Buckner is again on duty 


after an absence of ten days caused | 


by an injury sustained in striking his 
leg against the car steps in boarding 
a moving car. 

Conductor Al Brower has been alter- 
nating between the positions of con- 
ductor and motorman. Al says it is 
just like taking a vacation to work on 
the front end. 

Conductor F. Waite recently spent 
a morning at the feeding fields of the 
geese south of town. His excuse for 


Operator Orr and his bulldog on the steps of the cottage at the Strathmore switching station 


Conductor Martin is the proud owner 
of a handsome diamond ring presented 
to him by his father, who is now mak- 
ing his home with his son. The boys 
all declare that Martin in the future will 
have no use for a headlight on his car 
as the ring is some sparkler and will 
answer all the purposes of a headlight. 

Conductor McMillan has his eyes 
upon a homestead in San Bernardino 
county and expects to take a trip there 
soon to make the necessary filing. 
McMillan feels certain that farmers do 
not have to wear ear muffs in that part 
of the sunny south. 


not getting any game is that the morn- 
ing was very foggy and the birds were 
on the wrong side of the fog. 
Conductor Harry Shaffer is conduct- 
ing a small jobbing business which 1s 
proving to be very profitable to him- 
self and his friends whom he supplies. 
He is now disposin 
ment of choice English walnuts which 
he obtained from his uncle’s ranch and 
in the near future he expects to have 
a big shipment of various kinds of 
dried fruits. Harry is a good buyer 
and the result is he is saving money 
for his friends who patronize him. 
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